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_NO. XL. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE in H.M.S. 
ALCESTE, to the Yellow Sea, along the 
Coast of Corea, and through its nume- 
rous hitherto undiscovered Islands to the 
Island of Lew-chew ; with an Account of 
her Shipwreck in the Straits of Gaspar. 
By John M‘Leod, surgeon of the Aleeste. 
820. pp. 288. 


The second fruit of the China Em- 
bassy, and a volume of high iaterest and 
entertainment! We confess, however, 
that in perusing its earlier pages, we felt 
something like displeasure against the 
author, for a certain flippancy of manner, 
which, in our opinion, is removed from 
easy writing, and unsuitable to the sub- 
ject. This attempted gaiety betrays 
him more than once into vulgarity and 
indecorum, which so sensible a gentle- 
man ought to have avoided ; and we ga- 
ther no information from the use of Italic 
letters in giving piquancy to these witti- 
cisms. The narrative of the voyage out, 

_ bears of course a close resemblapce to 
Mr. Ellis’s journal, which we havé dis- 
cussed at so miuch length, in our threé 
last numbers, as to render it unnecessary 
to follow his shipmate. We therefore 
confine our remarks on this part of the 
work, to noting some of the passages 
which it would be as well to correct in 
future editions, of which so amusing a 
book must call for several. Page 7, 
spéaking of the King of Portugal, it is 
written, that “the Prince, during the 
period her Majesty (being dead) aid in 
state, was shut up,” &c. and “ swarms of 
= hung in clusters on the stair-cases.” 

men of the Brazils are “a squalid, 
hysterical, grim-looking set.” The ladies 
at the Cape of Good Hope are apt “ to 
acquire a peculiar Hottentotish obesity.” 

At page 35, a strange phrase (which we 








will not repeat) is employed in respect] 


t6 Italian singers. We are told of - 
shot for picking an enemy’s teeth, fod of 
thé ghost of the Queen of Portugal mak-| 


log. its way through the centre of the 
earth,—the facetious mode of informing 
us that accounts of her death had been 
received at Macwo front’ the Bravils, so as 
to — a ceremonivus attention to the 
eth y. 


These are, however, but k - 
dered more observable by the better pears 
lities of the other parts of the Nartative: 
and when we read the extremely interest- 
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8, 1817. 
ing details of Lew-chew and Pulo-leat, we 
were surprised that so much good and 
bad taste could proceed from the same 
source. 

Critics, it is held, would be nothing 
without their censures. For ourselves, 
we are glad to relinquish that disagreea- 
ble duty as soon as we can, and having 
now discharged our consciences towards 
Mr. M‘Leod and our readers, we proceed 
with pleasure to make the latter better ac- 
quainted with the merits of the former. 

Having disembarked the embassy in 
China, the Alceste and Discovery proceed- 
ed on a little exploratory voyage to the 
north ; the Lyra and Investigator, to the 
south; and the General Hewitt was ap- 
pointed at the same rendezvous after the 
cruize. The Alceste coasted the pro- 
vince of Lea-tong, to the great wall of 
China, which was now contemplated for 
the first time from the deck of a British 
ship of war,—one of the most stupen- 
dous works of human industry viewed 


from ote of the most perfect. Thence 


they stretched across to Chinese Tartary, 
and anchored in a bay. The natives 
were shy, and resembled the Chinese 
more than was expected on the Tartar 
The number of 
junks passing, indicated a town of com- 


‘mercial importance at the head of the 


gulph; but the vessels could obtain no 


‘supplies on the coast, from the extraor- 


dinary circumstaiice of the people being 
ignorant of. the value of Spanish dollars. 
They now steered along-shore to the 
south, and within a few days a 
multitade of islands, the inhabitants of 
which were rude and inhospitable. On 
the maiti-land of Corea, they were little 
better; those who held any intercourse 
with the strangers appearing to act under 
a dread of being decapitated for disobey- 
ing the jealous injunctions of their tyran- 
nical rulers. 

Of Coréa, the following account is 
given. 

Corea (or Kaoli) is tributary to the Empe- 
ror of China, and sends him triennial em- 
bassadors expressive of its homage. 
‘saw enough, however, to convince us that 
the sovereign of this country governs with 
most absolute sway ; and that, occasionally, 
he makes very free with the heads of his 
‘subjects. The allusion to this danger could 


inot have been so constant and uniform, in 
places so remote from each other, without 
‘some strong reason. 

l The law against intercourse with foreign- 
rs appears to be enforced with the utmost, 
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+ rs At one of the islands to the north, 
where we first landed, a Coréan, in an un- 
arded moment, accepted a button whic 

rad attracted his attention ; but soon after, 
as the boats were shoving off, he tan down 
into the water, and insisted on restoring it, 
at the same time, (by way of reparation) 
pushing the boat with all his might away 
from the beach. On almost all occasions 
they positively refused every thing offered 
to them. His Corean Majesty may well be 
styled “ King of ten thousand isles,” but his 
Supposed continental dominions have been 
very much circumscribed by our visit to his 
shores. Except in the late and present em- 
bassy, no ships had ever penetrated into the 
Yellow Sea; the Lion had kept the coast of 
China abroad only, and had neither touched 
at the Tartar nor Corean side. Cook, Pey- 
rouse, Bougainville, Broughton, and others, 
had well defined the bounds on the eastern 
coast of.this country; but the western had 
hitherto been laid down on the charts from 
imagination only, the main-land being from 
a hundred and thirty to a hundred and fifty 
miles farther to the eastward than these 
charts had led us to believe. 

The Jesuits, therefore, must have taken 
the coast of Corea from report, and not from 
observation ; for their chart is most incorrect, 
and by no means corresponds with their 
usual accuracy. The Chinese written cha- 
racters have found their way here ; but the 
|would appear to be confined to the literati, 
for the common language has no resem- 
blance in sound to the colloquial language 
of China. 

Leaving this uncomfortable pee 
the British vessels passed Sulphur Island, 
la volcano, situated latitude 27° 56’ N. 
‘and longitude 128° 11' E. and in four 
‘days made the island of Lew-chew, which 
from the account here seems to be.almost 
a paradise on earth, with the finest cli- 
mate, and a population of the gentlest 
land most benevolent character. They 
anchored in front of a town calléd Napa 
Kiang, and experienced a reception not 
‘only kind, but genérous in the extreme, 
Provisions were liberally supplied without 
/purchase ; and in several instances marks 
‘of attention were shown, which would 
|have done honour to the nation in Europe 
‘most proud of its civilization ret get 
néss. Here they remained, to refit, for 
'six weeks, and enjoyed opportunities for 
making the observations which have so 
much delighted us in this narrative. 

A story was told the natives, calculated 
to allay any apprehensions they might 

* It is said that the crew of a Dutch vessel, 
a considerable time since, wrecked on the east- - 
ern coast, were detained in slavery for nineteen 
‘years, without being heard of, when some 











them managed to get away. 
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feel with respect to the object of their 


visitors, aud a friendly intercourse was 


speedily established with these benevolent 


islanders. Its commencement is thus de- 
scribed. 
On inquiring of them-where the King was, 


they said, after some hesitation, 10,000 miles 
off ; and when it was hinted that it was ne- 
cessary. to have a. party on shore, such as 
ropemakers and smiths, where they could 
have more room to work, and thereby expe- 
dite our refit; they requested this might 
not be done until they heard from the King, 
it being an unprecedented case, in whic 
they were incompetent to act without orders, 
nwilling to give cause of alarm or un- 
easiness to a people who seemed so well 
disposed, and fur whose fears and suspicions 
it was but reasonable to make every allow- 
ance, we remained quietly on board until the 
22nd, when intimation was received that a 
great personage intended paying a visit to 

e commodore. 

At the mouth of a little river, in front of 
which we were anchored, we observed this 
chief embarking amidst a great concourse 
of people. te was saluted on his approach 
with three guns from each ship, and received 
on board with every mark of respect. He 
was a man about sixty y ars of age, with a 
venerable beard: his dress a purple robe, 
with very loose sleeves, and fastened round 
his middle with a sash of red silk: he had 
sandals on his feet, with white gaiters, not 
unlike short stockings. His cap (the badge 
of his dignity) was made of some slight ma- 
terial, twisted neatly into folds, and covered 
with a light purple-coloured silk. He had 
@ numerous suite with him; and some were 
official people of different ranks, and the 
rest his personal attendants, Here the oc- 
casion of our visit was again discussed; the 
pumps were set to work to show the effect 
of the leak, and promises on their part, re- 
newed, of every assistance. 

After partaking of a handsome enter- 
tainment, the chief took his leave, and 
the next day the visit was returned on 
shore. 

At the landing-place the party were met 
by some of the chiefs, who had been most 
in the habit of visiting the ships, each of 
whom taking one of the officers by the hand, 
led him through an immense collection of 
spectators to the gate of a public building, 
when the old gentleman already mentioned, 


attended to welcome them into the house. | 4 


Here an entertainment was served up in a 
style which a pastry-cook, or connoisseur in 
éating, might describe ; but which to ano- 
ther might be a difficult task. The utmost 

ood-humour, however, prevailed, and a 

queur (chazzi) something like Rosolio was 
passed round in abundance, s» that it was 
-s @ man’s own fault if he v as not cheer- 


Many loyal and friendly toasts, applicable 
te both countries, were given oad drank 
with enthusiasm. As they had hitherto 
generously supplied the ships with fresh 
provisions, vegetables, and fruit, and con- 
any kind of payment, either 


ia money or by wey of barter, the captains | D 


thought this a proper opportunity to offer, as 
a a of there personal ne 4 some pre~ 
sents to the chiefs, ow of various 
wines, cherry brandy, English broad cloths, 
a telescope, and other things; and on this 
round only they were accepted; reserving 
it to themselves, at. the same time, to make 
what personal. return they might think 
proper to this imaeecvenee of friendship. _ 
After much hilarity, the party took their 
leaves, attended in the same way as on land- 


ing. 

te was worthy of notice how much regu- 
larity and decorum existed among so many 
thousands as were here collected. A lane 
was formed, on the inner side of which the 
smallest boys (generally kneeling) were 
placed ; another row squatted behind these; 
then the men (those nearest stooping a 
little), and outside the still taller people, or 
those mounted on stones, &c.; so that all, 
without bustle or confusion, might have a 
complete view of the strangers. The ut- 
most silence reigned, and not a whisper was 
heard. Perhaps they had purposely sent 
their women out of the way ; but the ladies 


managed, as usual, to outwit them, and to} 


gratify curiosity in defiance of every precau- 
tion to the contrary. A number of them 
had either been placed intentionally on the 
other side of the river, or left there, in con- 
sequence of all the men having come over 
to the shore, but the boats, in going out, had 
to pass within a few yards of their pier-head ; 
when, finding themselves in almost exclusive 
possession of that bank, they left their sta- 
tion on a hill, ran down to the point, and had 
their peep, whilst their friends on the oppo- 
site shore were unable, had it been their in- 
tention, to keep them in the back-ground. 

About this period a mutual deren 4 
began to exist between us; confidence too 
place of timidity ; and now, instead of per- 
mitting only a few to visit the shore at a 
time, they fitted up the garden of a temple as 
a sort of general arsenal for us; the habita- 
tions of the priests were allotted as an hos- 
pol for the sick, whilst other temporary 

uildings of bamboo were erected for the 
reception of our powder, which required air- 
ing, and for various stores wanting inspec- 
tion and repair. The rope-makers, smiths, 
and other artificers were established at a 
convenient spot, about a mile farther along 
the beach. They continued their usual sup- 
plies, bringing us even fresh water on board 
in their boats; and, understanding we re- 

uired some wood for spars, they felled fir- 
trees, floated then down the river, aad towed 
them along-side, singing their usual boat- 
song, which had a very plaintive and pleas- 
ing effect. 

The island of Lewchew' is about sixty 
miles long and twenty broad; Napa Kiang, 
Our position, (and within five miles of Kint- 
ching, the capital), lying in lat. 26°. 14’. N. 
long. 127°. 52.1. BE. This is its south-west 





* It is called by an infinity of names in books 
and charts, such as Lekeyo, Lieoo-kieoo, Le- 
queyo, and Lieu-kieu ; but the word Lewchew 
will better express the sound, according to the 
native pronunciation, than any other. It is 


00-choo, 





often by the lower classes corrupted into 
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point, the main body of the island extending 
from hence north, a little eastwardly. 

It is the principal island of,a group of 
thirty-six,subject to the same monarch, and 
the seat of the government. The natives 
trace their history back to a period long an- 
terior to the Christian era; but their first 
communication with the rest of the world, 
when their accounts became fully corrobo- 
rated and undisputed, was about the ‘year 
605, when they were invaded by China, who 
found them at that time, a time when Eng- 
land and the greater part of Europe were 
immersed in barbarism, the same kind of 
people they are at the present day, with the 
exception of a few Chinese innovations; or, 
at least, they appear to have altered in a very 
slight degree. The only connexion which 
the Lewchews have had with their neigh- 
bours, and that but very limited, has been 
with Japan and China, from neither of whom 
they were likely to receive any example of 
change. 

The clearest, and perhaps the only 
history of Lew-chew, by Su-Poa-Koang, 
a Chinese philosopher, who was seut as 
Embassador thither in 1719, is translated 
from the Lettres Edifiantes into Mr. 
M‘Leod’s publication, and contains many 
curious particulars, but is too long for 
extract ; and we therefore rather turn to 
the account of what was seen by our own 
countrymen. We again copy from the 
Narrative. 

The dress of these people is as remarkable 
for its simplicity as it is for its elegance. 
The hair, which is of a glossy black, (being 
anointed with an oleaginous substance, ob- 
tained from the leaf of a tree,) is turned 
up from before, from behind, and on both 
sides, to the crown of the head, and there 
tied close down, great care being taken that 
all should be perfectly smooth ; and the part 
of the hair beyond the fastening, or string, 
being now twisted into a neat little top- 
knot, is there retained by two fasteners, 
called camesashee and usisashee, made either 
of gold, silver, or brass, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the wearer ; the former of 
these having a little star on the end of it, 
which points forward. This mode of hair- 
dressing is practised with the greatest uni- 
formity, from the highest to the lowest of 
the. males, and has a very pleasing effect, 
whether viewed singly, or when they are 
gathered together. At the age of ten years 
the boys are entitled to the wsisashee, and at 
fifteen they wear both. Except those in 
office, who wear only a cap on duty, they 
appear to. have no covering for the head, at 
least in fine weather. Interiorly, they wear 
a kind of shirt, and a pair of drawers, but 
over all a loose robe, with wide sleeves, and 
a broad sash round their middle. They have 
sandals on their feet, neatly formed of 
straw ; and the higher orders have also white 
gaiters, coming above theancle. The quality 
of their rebes depends on that of the indi- 
vidual. The superior classes wear silk of 
various hues, with a sash of contrastin 
colour, sometimes interwoven with gold. 
The lower orders make use of a sort of cot~ 
ton stuff, generally of a chesnut celour, and 
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ar gaia striped or spotted, blue and 
white, 

There are nine ranks of grandees, or 
public officers, distinguished by their caps; 
of which we observed four. The highest 
noticed was worn by a member of the 
nom Family, which was of a pink colour, 
with bright yellow flowers. e next in 
dignity was the purple; then plain yellow ; 
and the red seemed to be the lowest. 

On the female attire we could make but 
little observation. The higher ranks are said 
to wear (and some indeed were seen with,) 
simply a loose flowing robe, without any 
sash ; the hair either hanging loose over the 
shoulders, or tied up over the left side of the 
head, the ends falling down again. The 
lower orders seemed to have petticoats 
scarcely deeper than a Highlander’s kilt, 
with a short, but loose, habit above. 


The island of Lewchew itself is situate in 
the happiest climate of the globe. Refresh- 
ed by the sea breezes, which, from its geogra- 
phical position, blow over it at every period 
of the year, it is free from the extremes of 
heat and cold which oppress many other 
countries ; whilst, from the general configu- 
ration of the land, being more adapted to 
the production of rivers and-streams than of 
bogs and marshes, one great source of dis- 
ease in the warmer latitudes, has no exist- 
ence ; and the people seemed to enjoy robust 
health ; for we observed no diseased objects, 
nor beggars of any description, among them: 

The verdant lawns and romantic scenery 
of Tinian and Juan Fernandes, so well de- 
scribed in Anson’s voyage, are here displayed 
in higher perfection, and on a much more 
magnificent scale; for cultivation is added 
to the most enchanting beauties of nature: 
from a commanding height above the ships, 
the view is in all directions picturesque and 
delightful. On one kand are seen the dis- 
tant islands, rising from a wide expanse of 
ocean, whilst the clearness ef the water 
enables the eye to trace all the coral reefs, 
which protect the anchorage immediately 
below. To the south is the city of Nafoo, 
the vessels at anchor in the harbour, with 
their streamers flying; and in the interme- 
diate space appear numerous hamlets. scat- 
tered about on the banks of the rivers, which 
meander in the valley beneath; the eye 
being, in every direction, charmed by the 
varied hues of the luxuriant foliage around 
their habitations. Turning to the east, the 
houses of Kint-ching, the capital city, built 
in their peculiar style, are observed, here and 
there, opening from among the lofty trees 
which surround and shade them, rising one 
above another in ye ascent to the sum- 
mit of a hill, which is crowned by the King’s 

e: the intervening grounds between 
apafoo and Kint-ching, a distance of some 
miles, bein ornamented by a continuation 
of villas and country-houses. To the north 
as far as the eye can reach, the higher land 
1s covered with extensive forests. 


At a short distance from this eminence, 
the traveller is led by a foot-path to what 
seems only a little wood ; on entering which, 
under an arch-way formed by the inter- 
mingling branches of the —— trees, he 
passes labyrinth, every 


ong a serpentine 
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here and there intersected by others. Not 
far from each other, on either side of these 
walks, small wicket doors are observed, on 
opening any of which, he is surprised by the 
appearance of a court-yard and house, with 
the children, and all the usual cottage train, 
generally ——- about ; so that, whilst a 
man fancies himself in some lonely and se- 
questered retreat, he is, in fact, in the middle 
of a populous, but invisible, village. : 
Nature has been bountiful in all her gifts 
to Lewchews: for such is the felicity of its 
soil and climate, that productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, very distinct in their 
nature, and generally found in regions far 
distant from each other, grow here side by 
side. It is not merely, «2 might be ay 04 
ed, the country of the oraage and the lime, 
but the banyan of India and the Norwegian 
fir, the tea-plant and sugar-cane, all flourish 
together. In addition to many quali- 
ties, not often found combined, this island 
can also boast its rivers, and secure har- 
bours; and last, though not least, a worthy, 
a friendly, and a happy race of people. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Memoirs of the public and private 
Life of the Ricut Hon. R. B. Sueri- 
DAN ; with a particular Account of his 
Family and Connexions. By John Wat- 
kins, LL. D. 2 

A second octavo edition of this publi- 
cation having issued from the press, 
seems to remind us of a duty we ought 
before to have performed. The first of 
the volumes in 4to, was reviewed in the 
second number of the Literary Gazette, 
page 19; and since that period the work 
was completed by the appearance of the 
second 4to. volume, of which we have 
not yet taken the slightest notice, though 
neither the subject nor its execution 
merited this neglect. 

The author of these Memoirs is natu- 
rally led to take up the three prominent 
features in the life of Mr. Sheridan; 
which, together, form his literary, his the- 
atrical and his political history. Upon 
these branches we shall endeavour to 
give an abstract of his opinions, without 
mixing our own with them. He appears 
to think that Mr. Sheridan’s poetical ta- 
lents have been greatly over-rated, and 
that, though the palm of high distinction 
must be awarded to some of the dramatic 
productions which pass under his name, 
their property is very doubtful. Of the 
School for Scandal, he has evidently an 
inferior opinion, and, trying it by the 
standard of morals, finds it light in the 
balance. He insinuates that there are 
some particulars about this play, which, 
if he would, he could explain ; and thus 
the cloud which he has raised about the 
legitimacy of its origin yet bangs over it, 
and the assistance of part of the Linley 
family in its formation is by no means 





retracted or disproved. 
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In Pizarro Mr. Sheridan is charged 


with auto-plagiarism, (no very heinous 
offence by the by), and Rolla’s justly 
celebrated speech is censured as a repe- 
tition of the author's own speech on 
Hastings’s trial. We present our readers 
with a rather curious. extract on this 
point, and others connected with the in- 
troduction of the German Drama upon 
the British stage. 


One of the principal additions made to 
this drama, and certainly that which con- 
tributed very materially to establish its repu- 
tation, is the scene where Rolla, in address- 
ing his countrymen on the prospect of an in- 
vasion, describes the atrocities of the ene- 
my, the virtues of their own beloved mo« 
narch, and exhorts all to unite for the com- 
mon defence. It should be observed, how- 
ver, that this animated harangue, which was 
so highly seasonable and impressive in its 
effect on the stage, had been delivered long 
before by Mr. Sheridan himself in Westmin- 
ster Hall, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, of 
which any. one may be satisfied who will 
take the trouble to compare the play with 
the celebrated speech which he delivered on 
that occasion. 
Upon the merits of Pizarro, whether in its 
original or altered state, it would be need- 
less to expatiate. As a spectacle, it undoubt- 
edly possessed powerful attractions, which 
rendered it a favourite with the public, and 
proved highly lucrative to the treasury of 
the theatre. The following narrative of facts 
connected with this play, and that of the 
Strancer, which preceded it at Drury Lane, 
is sufficiently curious in itself, and charac. 
teristic of Mr. Sheridan, to degerve a place 
in these memoirs. 
The introduction of the German Drama, 
from many circumstances with which it was 
attended, may almost be said to form an 
epoch in the history of the English stage. 
he success of the Stranger, the first that 
was brought forward, is well known; but 
it is not so well known, though the fact is 
certain, that a considerable time before its 
appeararice, I believe two years, the trans 
lation was offered to Mr. Sheridan, He took 
it, and opened the manuscript casually, when 
the first incident that engaged his attention 
was Count Wintersen’s falling into the water, 
and being rescued by the Stranger; for, in 
the original, it is the Count himself, not the 
child, to whom this accident happens. The 
incident did not please the critic, and with. 
out looking farther he threw the manuscript 
aside, saying it would never do, A friend of 
Mr. Thompson, the translator, afterwards 
engaged Mr. Sheridan to give it more a 
tention, suggesting that the great objection 
might be obviated by transferring the mci- 
dent from the father to the child. The hint 
was adopted; and Mr. Sheridan after 
making some other alterations, brought the 
play before the public. Its success created 
a rage for the German Drama, #hich must 
be alive in the memories of al) persons who 
were then frequenters of the weatre. 
Some particulars relative 1o the bringing 
out Pizarro may not here be irrelevant, the 
rather, since many contradictory reports 
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were circulated at the time respecting what) 
upon the subject between Mr. She- 
ridan, and a lady of some note in the literary 
world, Mrs. Anne Plumptre, ‘On the one 
hand, Mr. Sheridan was accused of swindling 
this lady out of her translation of the play; 
while,.on the other hand, she has been 
ebarged with wanting to arrogate to herself 
a larger share than was her due of the repu- 
tation the piece acquired, or, as it has been 
éxptesséd, wanting to deprive Mr. Sheridan 

of the credit of uis Pizarro. 

The case was simply this.—Very early in 
the dramatic season of 1798 and 99, the sea- 
son following that in which the Stranger was 
produced, a. translation of Kotzebue’s Spa- 
niards in Peru was offered to Mr. Sheridan 
by a friend. Though executed by a German, 
and the English consequently very bad, not 
always inte 7 Mr. Sheridan saw that 
mouch might made: of the piece,’ and ac- 

it, agreeing to give the translator one 
hundred pounds, for which he was to have 
the sole and’ absolute command over the 
manuscript, te alter it at his pleasure. A 
fiotice was immediately given mm the play- 
bills, that a grand drama from the German 
of Kotzebue was in preparation, and weuld 
be brought out as early in the season as pos- 
sible. 

The ‘utmost anxiety was instantly 
awakened in the public, to learn which of 
the numerous pieces of this author's, already 

ublished, it might be; and the secret being 
Gecoxered by a gentleman, a German scho- 
lar, who was'in the habit of frequenting the 
Green Room, he set about translating the 
y, informing Mr, Sheridan what he was 
oing, and adding that unless he gave him 
one hundred .pounds for his translation, it 
should be published without delay. This 
was about Christmas; and Mr. Sheridan, 
conscious that his own play was in no for- 
wardness, was obliged to submit to this un- 
handsome treatment, and paid the money, 
on condition that he was to have the traps- 
lation, hoping that it would facilitate him ip 
his task. Two or three acts were accord- 
ingly consigned to him, but the remainder 
be could never obtain. 

In the mean time Mrs. Plumptre had been 
ongeged by a bookseller to translate a series 
of Kotzebue’s plays, to be published periodi- 
eally; the selection of the pieces being left 

her entirely. The Virgin. of the Sun, and 

Spaniards in Peru, two pieces on the 
same subject, happened to be among the 
very early ones ted by her. When they 
were translated, the manuscripts were shown 
to a gentleman, a friend of her's, who had 
also some slight acquaintance with Mr, She- 
ridan. The gentleman was much struck 
with the pieces, and observed it was a 
ry that they should be published as trans- 
only: for he thought they might be 
brourht with great effect upon the stage, and 
propod mentioning them to Mr. Sheridan, 
to whics the translator readily agreed. Mr. 
Sheridan, on ee Spaniards in Peru 
named, exdaimed, it was the piece he 
was gong » bring forwards, and said he 
be published tnfoe bis play was acted. ‘The 
; is play was . The 
gentleman repliei, that unless accepted for 
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‘the theatre, he believed it was the intention 

to publish the translations without delay, 
Mr. Sheridan then asked whether it might 
not be possible to engage Mrs. Plumptre to 
withhold them till after the performance of 
the play; to which the gentleman replied, 
that he thought it might be very possible. 
“ Well,” said Mr. Sheridan, “ mention it to 
Mrs. Plumptre, and say that I wili call upon 
her very shortly and talk with her about it.” 
The message was delivered, and Mrs. Plump- 
tre in consequence wrote a note to Mr. She- 
ridan, stating the time when, according to 
the err ngement with the bookseller, the 
piece would be published, which would be 
about six weeks, adding, that if Mr. Sheridan 
wished for a songer dels , She would be ready 
to comply with his wishes, but could aot do 
it without the bookseller’s consent. 


A month elapsing without Mrs. Plumptre’s 
hearing any thing more, she naturally con- 
cluded that Mr. Sheridan was grown indif- 
ferent upon the subject, and the translation 
was printed, when, two days before it was 
to be published, he made his proposed visit. 
He was full of apologies for not having 
sooner paid attention to her note, but said 
the truth was, that he had only read it the 
day heforé. “ Ali the notes and letters I re- 
ceive,” he said, “are thrown into a bag, and 
T read them when I am at leisure. It so hap- 
pened that a longer period than usual elapsed 
without my looking them over ; but yesterday, 
when I went into the country, I took the bag 
with me, ‘read the letters in the carriage, and 
there I found your note.” He then proceeded 
to hope that he was not too late to stop the 
publication, which would be an essential 
injury to the success of the piece when 
brought out ; and, after a long conversation, 
engaged Mrs. Plumptre to go to the book- 
seller, and endeavour to preyail with him to 
retard the publication. Mr. Sheridan then 
added, that, if it was not an unreasonable 
request, he wished Mrs. Plumptre would 
oblige him with one of the printed copies of 
ba translation, as he was much perplexed 
with those he had; and for the German 
language, he said, he did not himself under- 
Stand a’word of it. '“ Indeed,” he said, “ I 
know nothing of modern languages; I can 
with difficulty puzzle out a sentence of French 

the help of @ grammar and dictionary.” At 
the same time he hinted that he should cer- 
tainly not think of asking for the use of the 
translation without a proper acknowledgment 
being made for it. 

The bookseller’s consent to the delay re- 
quested was not obtained without difficulty, 
and after two or three conferences between 
him and Mr. Sheridan. It was generally 
beheved, however, that even the eloquence 
of this celebrated orator’s tongue would have 
failed of success, but for the more powerful 
eloquence of fifty pounds added to it. Such 
eloquence was irresistible, and the transla- 
tion was not published till the day after the 
play was acted. A copy of the translation 
was consigned to Mr. Sheridan, and from 
that his play was principally written. Whole 
speeches, nay, scenes are ost copied from 
it, vei . The only acknowledgment, 


however, that the translator ever received, 
was the freedom of the theatre for herself 
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and a friend, but which has been discon- 
tinued since the rebuilding of the theatre. 

With regard to the second feature into 
which we have. subdivided Dr. Watkins’ 
Memoirs, namely, thé theatrical history 
of Mr. Sheridan, (as distinguished from 
his dramatic works, which come more 
regularly under the literary head,) the 
statements made, go to demonstrate that 
his conduct, as the proprietor and mana- 
ger of the theatre, involved it in ruin and 
bankruptcy. Dr. W. considers it a most 
unfortunate circumstance, both for the 
drama and for Mr. Sheridan himself, that 
Mr. Garrick assigned over his property 
in the way he did. He relates many cu- 
rious facts respecting the theatre, and 
infers that many more might be added to 
the list. 

In the third branch, the political his- 
tory of Mr. Sheridan is detailed at 
length, and free scope is given to the in- 
vestigation of his character, and of that 
of the party to which he was attached. 
It is strenuously contended that the bu- 
siness of the impeachment of Mr. Hast- 
ings was neither to the credit of the 
orator nor of his friends, and that the 
speeches delivered on that occasion, 
‘though praised with all the hyperbolism 
of oriental extravagance, are not likely to 
command much attention in future times, 
The author is a decided partizan of the 
ex-governor, and maintains that as India 
and its history have become better known, 
the conduct of the prosecutors of Hast- 
ings has become odious ; and the more 
so, as they are thereby either convicted 
of ignorance or of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, to suit their own purposes. These 
are heavy charges. ; 

The question of the Regency occupies 
considerable space, and is narrated with 
precision, not much to the credit of Mr. 
Fox and his friends. 

The French Revolution is also, of 
course, a prominent and ample feature 
in this biography. Mr. Sheridan’s part 
in this memorable drama is criticised as 
at least very extraordinary. He was a 
member of all the revolutionary clubs, 
the friend of Stone, Lord Edward Fitz+ 
gerald, Arthur O’Connor, and other 
traitors ; ‘yet he affected loyalty and con- 
stitutional principles. His biographer 
states, that M 
received at Carlton-House, or. rather that 
the Prince was so much hurt at his pro- 
ceedings as not to receive him at all. 

The latter years of this singular man 
may undoubtedly be contemplated by 
the moralist with peculiar feelings ; and 
the author has touched the scene tender- 
ly, though evidently, determined not to 
compromise what he considered to be 


r. S. was at this time coolly _ 

















the interests of truth. How far this prin- 
ciple may have betrayed him into a 
severity not common in_ biographical 
-writings, which almost invariably slide 
into the opposite extreme, may, we think, 
be ascertained from the following picture 
of the close of Mr. Sheridan’s political 
course. 


Thus set this political luminary in the 
sphere which he had for so many years en- 
livened by the brilliancy of his wit, and 
often delighted by the power of his elo- 

uence. Parliament was shortly afterwards 
dissolved, and Mr. Sheridan again tried his 
strength at Stafford, where, however, not- 
withstanding the encouragement which he 
had experienced in the spring, he failed of 
success; nor had he influence enough to 
command a seat for any other place. 

Under these depressing circumstances did 
this extraordinary man retire from public 
life, without having the transient consola- 
tion of seeing that his departure was con- 
sidered as a loss by those who had been used 
to court the aid of his talents. The world to 
him was now in a manger become a desert, 
in which there was little to cheer him amidst 
the gloom of neglect and the biast of penury; 
where he was continually tormented by the 
importunities of clamorous creditors, and 
pursued with unrelaxing severity by the 
harpies of the law. 

Harassed by continual vexations at a pe- 
riod when nature stands in need of repose 
and indulgence, it was not much to be won- 
dered that a map so long accustomed to con- 
vivial pleasures should seek relief from the 
pressure of increasing embarrassments in 
the intoxicating means of forgetfulness.— 
Unfortunately the habits of Mr. Sheridan 
had ever been of a description that unfitted 
him for application to business, and rendered 
him incapable of enduring misfortune with 
that firmness, which, if it does pot remove 
trouble, takes away its sting. When, there- 
fore, the trying season came, it found him 
unprepared to resist the violence of the 
storm, and unable to direct his steps by any 
plan that could secure him from future cala- 
mity. In such ‘a bewildered state he in- 
creased his difficulties by the efforts which 
he made to elude them, and accelerated his 
dissolution in endeavouring to drown the 
sense of his misery. Such is the heavy im- 
post which men of eccentric genius have to 
pay for sacrificing their time and talents in 
uncertain pursuits, and to obtain a little 
ephemeral popularity. Mr. Sheridan always 
lived and acted without any regular system 
for the government of his conduct ; the con- 
sequence of which was, as might have been 
expected, that he became the sport of capri- 
cious friendship; and when the winter of 
his days approached, he experienced the 
mutability of political connexions, and the 
folly of neglecting those resources which can 
alone support the mind’ in every exigency, 
and minister to its comfort in the dreariness 
of solitude. Home, though the abode of 
domestic virtue and affection, was no longer 
safe toa person so well known and so much 
sought after by numerous applicants; to 
avoid whose’ troublesome inquiries, and to 





gain a respite from anxiety, he passed much 
of his time in coffee-houses aud taverns. 
Continual ebriety was the result of such a 
course of life; and the effects of it upon his 
constitution, which had been naturally a 
very robust one, soon appeared in his coun- 
tenance and his manners. Yet, sinking as 
he now was into the lowest state of human 
declension, occasional sallies of humour 
escaped him, even when he was unable to 
stand, or scarcely to articulate. Comin 
very late one night out of a tavern, he fell, 
and being too much overtaken with liquor to 
recover his feet, he was raised by some pas- 
sengers, who asked his name and place of 
abode, to which he replied by referring to a 
coffee-house, and hiccuping that he was 
Mr. Wil-ber-force ! 

Some idea of his extraordinary stamina 
may be formed from the following incident. 
A person going to hear the. debates in the 
House of Commons, called at the Exchequer 
Coffee-House, where his attention was fixed 
by a gentleman taking tea, with a parcel of 
papers beforehim. Afterwards he called for 
a decanter of brandy, which he poured into 
a large glass, and drank off without diluting 
it in the least, and then walked away. The 
spectator soon followed, and went into the 
gallery of the house, where, to his astonish- 
ment, he heard one of the longest and most 
brilliant speeches he ever listened to, de- 
livered by this votary of Bacchus, who was 
no other than Mr. Sheridan. 

But such libations, however invigorating, 
they may be fora moment to the anima 
spirits, or even inspiring to genius, make 
dreadful inroads upon the vital system, and 
when persevered in, never fail to undermine 
the entire fabric. This was the case with 
Mr. Sheridan, upon whom the pernicious 

ractice increased to such a degree, that at 
ength his digestive powers were completely 
destroyed, his memury of course became 
impaired, and the symptoms of organic dis- 
ease manifested themselves in a swelling of 
the extremities and an enlargement of the 
abdomen, which soon left nothing for hope. 

The consequence of his mode of life 
was a complication of disorders, the 
basis of which was hepatic; and melan- 
choly is the accouut of his situation at 
this distressing period. Yet it affords a 
relief to the scene to read that he gladly 
availed himself of the consolations of re- 
ligion before his death, which took place 
in the 65th year of his age. 

A multitude of anecdotes are scattered 
through these volumes, which contribute 
greatly to their interest ; but our delay in 
reviewing the work has permitted the pub- 
lic press to anticipate so largely us in quo- 
ting them, that we shalt not lengthen 
this notice by repetitions or gleanings, 
Our analysis is of the most simple kind, 
for the opinions advanced in the consi- 
deration of the first volume, are un- 
changeably the same as those we entertain 
for the second. We have therefore li- 
mited ourselves to a statement of the au- 
thor’s dicta, as the Lord’ Mayor did of 
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Buckingham’s speech in favour of Rich- 
ard III. (we mean uo reproach by the 
simile.) 

“Thus said the Duke ; thus did the Duke infer; 
But nothing of our own.” 

Had we written the Memoirs of She- 
ridan, we think we should have been 
more pitiful, and perhaps less just. For 
it was our lot to have met him in society, 
and we never can forget the ascendanc 
which his manners and talents. secured. 
We knew his errors well, but in ten mi- 
nutes of his conversation they were razed 
from our memory. These were his happy 
moments, ere he sunk into the sedr of the 
leaf; and the brilliancy of his wit, it may 
truly be said, was far inferior in power 
to the frankness and candour which were 
unfolded in every word he uttered. He 
thus gained the confidence of the most 
sceptical; overcame the dislikes of the 
most prejudiced ; aiid finally triumphed 
over every obstacle and ingratiated him- 
self wholly in the admiration and af- 
fection of his associates by a gaiety, a 
playfulness of humour, a splendor of 
fancy, and that sort of mastery which 
superior minds acquire over others, (no 
one knows how, though every one feels 
it) without assuming what was not wil- 
lingly granted, or calling for a homage 
which was uot freely paid. 

Sheridan farewell: of thee we can too 
truly say, 

The Evil that men do lives after them; 
The Good is oft interred with their bones, 








FINE ARTS, 


MR. WEST’S PICTURE. 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 

There are boundaries to human powers, 
but at the same time it is the province of ge- 
nius to aim at the accomplishment of great 
designs; such as never have been and never 
may be effected. In these efforts to do more 
than can be done, ail that can be done is 
achieved. The failure is only in degree, and 
the results are the nearest approaches to the 
perfection attempted. . : 

In the overwhelming subject before us, 
we are presented with an exertion of genius 
which to the limited capacity of uncivilized 
man, would be considered no less miracu- 
lous than thé prodigies of nature which fill 
his mind with superstition and horror, But 
in the enlightened and, highly cultivated 
state of society, wonder gives place to admi- 
ration, and while wé contemplate we ana- 
lyse, 

This dating effort of art anticipates in cir- 
cumstantial detail a period of the most ter-. 
rible mystery, of which the mind only 
catches a glimpse and instantly withdraws, 
as if the veil of the sanctuary were rent 
asunder, and it were impossible for. huma- 
nity to support the unfolded view of things 
so incomprehensible and so appalling. When 
seen under the power of prophesy, as a se- 
ries of events that shall happen in the latter 
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days, we are too deeply interested in the 
issue to look on with indifference, or with 
the emotions which are excited by tragedy, 
wherein our fate is not involved; and sym- 
pathy faintly supplies the place of personal 
considerations of the deepest, of eternal con- 
sequence. 

And pictures are addressed either to the 
feeling or to the understanding; and in many 
instances to both. In some of those of the 
former class painted by Rubens, in conjunc- 
tion with Snyders, we have no emotions ex- 
cited but such as might naturally be 9 
posed to spring from the spectacle of Gladi- 
ators and their savage combats. The man- 

bodies of men and beasts belong to this 
class, and their representation scarcely as- 
ires to a better excitement than disgust. Not 
removed in point of elevated sentiment 
may be stationed such pictures as the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, and most of the mar- 
tyrdoms. These are equally painful to the 
sight, and are only excused by the motives 
whence they arose,—to excite detestation of 
persecution, to inspire fortitude in bearing 
the cruellest inflictions of barbarity, and to 
fan that flame of devotion which was 
esteemed necessary to everlasting happiness. 
Yet with all these advantages, is it not evi- 
dent that the alleged causes have failed to 
produce the proposed effects, and that, almost 
universally, these works have come to be 
considered simply as the proofs of the artist’s 
merit and the critiera of his style ? 

No picture ever aimed at a higher charac- 
ter more distinctly than that which has led 
to these remarks. The subject is the most 
awful and mysterious which a Christian can 
imagine,—it embraces the final destruction 
of the human race, and the salvation of the 
blessed. It is taken from the Vith chapter 
of Revelations, “ the opening of the seals.” 

“ And I saw when the Lamb opened one of 
the seals, and I heard as it were the neise of 
thunder, one of the four beasts saying, Come 
and See, 

And I saw, and behold a white horse, and 
he that sat on flim had a bow; and a crown was 
given unto him: and he went forth conquering, 
and to conguer. 

And he had opened the second seal, 
I heard the second beast say, Come and See. 

“ And there went out another horse that was 


given unto him a great sword. 
‘And when he had opened the third seal, 
I heard the third beast say, Come and See. 
“ And I beheld, and lo, a black horse ; and he 
that sat on him had a pair of balances in his 


hand. 
* And when he had opened the fourth seal, I 
heard the voice of the h beast say, Come 


aud See. 

And I looked, and behold a pale horse: 
and his name that sat on him was th, and 
hell followed with him. And power was given 
See os Oo eet, pent of the earth, to 

sword, anger, and with 
and with the beasts of the earth. 

“ And when he had opened the fifth seal, I 
sin for the word of God, and for te teetimony 

in wo , and for i 
which they held.” 

' When we read this tremendous passage, 
we are réaily to accuse that pencil of teme- 


rity, which would venture on its visible re- 
—— and we ask, “ does it not exist 
eyond the reach of art?” The humdh 
understanding is lost in its comprehension, 
and the soul of man wilders in the imagina- 
tion of but a millionth part of its horrors. 
Only allow the mind to pursue one of its 
images, “ and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him.” Who, 
even in the wildest of fancies, can form a 
conception of this? The Manfred of Lord 
Byron is asa grain of sand to the universe, 
in comparison with its dread array; Milton’s 
ndemonium, the most meagre sketch! And 
low much more difficult was the undertak- 
ing to place before the sense of sight a pic- 
ture of that, at the approach to which, as a 
mere vision of the brain, we are overwhelmed 
and confounded. As must have been anti- 
cipated, the artist has failed; but, as our 
reliminary observations tend to show, this 
isa “ failure in degree,” which falling short 
of what was impossible, affords a noble 
proof of the genius which ay ge the 
trial, and accomplishes a work of the high- 
est order of excellence.. Unlike the wicked 
design of Macbeth, where “ the attempt, 
and not the deed,” was ruin; here the deed 
was unattainable, butthe attempt was great, 
and has been greatly successful, 

The center of the canvas is occupied by 
the principal figure, Death on the Pale 
Horse. It is a masterly performance, bold, 
rapid, and grand. Issuing from a cloudy 
volume, the supernatural courser paws space 
in his career, and the crowned spectre that 
sits on him is sublimely conceived. His 
right arm is wreathed with a serpent, and 
each hand grasps a meteoric fascis of deso- 
lation. A noble group below the horse’s 
feet on the left, indicates one part of the 
power given to his rider e—a lady lies dead, 
and her husband and two children in an 
agony of grief, lament her, while they await 
their own annihilation. These four figures 
are finely composed. On the right of the 
horse the power to kill, “ with the beasts of 
the earth,” is expressed with a classic and 

et terrible truth, Men in conflict with 
ions, tigers, bulls, &c. fall sacrifices to their 
destructive dominion under every form of 
suffering ; tossed, torn, and mangled, they 
expire in blood and agony. This mingled 
mass of human desolation is carried out to 
the edge of the picture by other scenes of 
death in the distance; and above, in the air, 
an pe sang and admirable relief is given 
by the view of a heron killed by an eagle. 
In a murky congregation of pestilential va- 
behind Death, the following of Hell 
is thrown into gloom and shadow. Unform- 
ed and horrid monsters animate the storm. 
The darkness visible betrays their indistinct 
and obscene shapes, as they seem to pursue 
“Aud throngh the peipable obscure fd 
throu Ipable obscure out 

Their ab em 

What we have » ae described fills fully 
one-half of the picture from the center to 
the left of the spectator, while the vision of 
Hell occupies the middle distance, and 
stretches towards the right. Before this 
cloud of infernal forms is the representation 
of the black horse of the third seal, with its 





rider, and the balances in his hand. Ap- 
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roaching the fore-ground there are two 
res of Pestilence and Famine, *voticeived 
with uncommon vigour, and executed in a 
most affecting style. Hence, to the right, 
the opening of the first and second seals ob- 
tains a local habitation. The White Horse, 
and the Saviour of Mankind, with a bow in 
his hand, going forth conquering and to 
conquer, is, though not the first in point of 
pictorial interest, the first in pictorial beauty, 
of the whole composition. The horse is 
without trappings or harness, and an exqui- 
site academy study. The head of Christ is 
in profile, and the eye directed to a beatic 
vision in the heavens, which shows that his 
conquering was not of this world. The souls 
of the blest are lere seen rejoicing in the 
presence of their Redeemer. The simpli- 
city and sublimity of this passage leaves de- 
scription far off; it must be seen to be felt 
and understood. 

Behind is the red horse in all the array ‘of 
war; a helmed warrior bestrides him, whose 
sword, and also his attitude, and attention 
to a field of battle in perspective, tell that 
his cruel power over men is that they should 
kill one another. Two doves in the fore- 
ground of these seals (one of them dead), 
complete, as far as our recollection serves, 
the prominent objects of this stupendous 
picture. 

It will occur to every mind that the vene- 
rable head of the British school has in this 
production aimed chiefly at the most sub- 
lime characteristic art,—to impress the soul 
of the beholder with devotional awe and 
holy adoration of the divinity, to whom 
these are but symbols and instruments. 
That he has achieved his purpose, may, we 
trust, be gathered even from our faint out- 
line. But though it has been only a secon- 
dary object, it must not be supposed that 
the mechanical skill belonging to the high- 
est branch of art has been neglected. Mr. 
West speaks to the heart through the eye. The 
composition as a whole is truly grand. The 
spirit of vigorous manhood is in its concep- 
tion, and the judgment of matured experi- 
ence in its treatment. There isindeed little 
regard paid to the fascinations of colouring, 
or to the mere distribution of light and sha- 
dow, though the general tone of colour is 
suitable to the subject, and the chiaro-scuro 
has not been neglected: but the great ex- 
cellence of the piece is, that it is addressed 
to the mind as a sacred lesson, and not by 
meretricious graces merely to the sight, as a 
spectacle to be examined and criticised for 
its means rather than its end. One of the 
difficulties hardest to be overcome, seems to 
us to have consisted in the management of 
the secondary parts, so as to preserve an epic 
unity in the principal objects, and at the 
same time allot sufficient dignity to the va- 
riety of great episodes, which each of the 
other seals may be considered. This was 
rendered more trying from the circumstance 
of one of these introducing the Son of God 
himself; for Mr. West’s interpretation of 
Christ being typified by the rider of the 
White Horse, is borne out by the general 
context, and by reference to the 45th 
Psalm, v. 4 and 5. thy — ~ con- 
ceive him to have been eminently happy; 

obstacle 





‘for he has not only surmounted an ob 
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of no slight importance, but converted it 
into a beauty of the foremost order. He 
has formed through it the finest and most 
natural contfast ; and combining the images 
of horror and of hope, displayed the foun- 
tains of mercy and immortal glory, beyond 
the reign of devastation and universal wreck. 

If we were called on to point out a ble- 
mish in the work, we would say that the 
crossing of the action of the first and second 
seals is the spot we fix on. The vision of. 
Christ towards heaven traverses the vision 
of the warrior towards earth ; and perhaps 
there is something too much in common be- 
tween the white and red horses. We know 
not how these matters could have been 
avoided ; but it does appear to us that with 
all the skill exhibited in the endeavour to 
separate and distinguish the two; there is 
still too much of the semblance of compa- 
nionship. 

But we will not dash this essay by closing 
it with even the shadow of fault-finding. 
Truly we can speak of Death on the Pale 
Horse from the effect it produced on our 
minds, as uf one of the most powerful efforts 
of human genius ; an immortal honour to the 
extraordinary man who painted it, to the 
British arts, to the country, aud to the age. 





On Monday last, at a general assembly of 
the Royal Academicians in Somerset House, 
Mr. Edward H. Baily and Mr. Abraham 
Cooper were elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy. The former has distinguished 
himself by several spirited and classical 
pieces ot Sculpture in the Exhibitions for 
some years past; and the latter by his ex- 
quisite pictures of cattle, chiefly horses, and 
animated sketches of a higher order. In 
the competition for academic honours, we 
are proud to observe, that there is so much 
merit in our rising school as to render selec- 
tion extremely difficult : yet, while we may 
feel that there are other artists worthy of 
the same distinction, we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of stating also, that these 
two candidates well deserve the meed of 
encouragement they have received. We 
trust it will stimulate to such exertions as 
will add R. to their A., and do credit to 
themselves, their fine profession, and their 
country. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


_Oxrorp, Nov. 1.— The four following 
Noblemen are just entered at Christ Church : 
The Earl of Wilton, Baron Porchester, Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, and the Hon, Ar- 
thur Trevor. — 

Yesterday the following gentlemen were 
admitted to Degrees : 

Bachelor in Civil Law. — Rev. Francis 
Swanton, of Wadham College. 

Masters of Arts. — Charles John Ridley, 
Esq. of University College, Grand Com- 
pounder.—Rev. Horace Robert Pechel, of 
All Souls College ; Mr. David Arthur Saun- 
ders Davies, of Christ Church ; Mr. Sher- 
lock Willis, of Magdalen College; Mr. Na- 
thaniel Nathan Basevi, of Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Aris—Thomas Wynne Ed- 
wards, Esq. of Jesus College, Grand Com- 
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pounder.— Mr. William John Monson, of 
Christ Church ; Mr, Samuel Archer, of Bal- 
liol College. 


Camprince, October 31.—Lord William 
George Henry Somerset, of Jesus College, 
aud Sir George Sitwell, Bart. of Trinity Col- 
lege, were on Friday last admitted Honor- 
ary Masters of Arts. 

Mr. Vernon Collins, of Sidney College, 
was on the: same day admitted Bachelor in 
Civil Law ; and Mr. Samuel Lee, of Queen’s 
College, Bachelor of Arts. 

The Seatonian prize for an English poem 
has been this year adjudged to the Rev. 
Thomas Smart Hughes, Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, and Junior Proctor of the Univer- 
sity. The subject is Belshazzar’s Feast. 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


MEMOIR 
OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
ALI PACHA, OF IOANNINA, _ 

As Ali Pacha is an object of peculiar 
interest to the English nation, on account 
of the proximity of his dominions to the 
Ionian Islands, and the discussions which 
have taken place in the British Senate, re- 
specting the cession to this powerful and 
ambitious neighbour of the important for- 
tress of Parga," we are happy to be en- 
abled to lay before our readers an au- 
thentic Memoir of this singular character. 

Ali Pacha is the most powerful Prince of 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe. The pro- 
vinces ——— by him constitute a third 
part of Turkey; and the offices which he 
has filled, and may easily obtain again, 
would place another third of the empire un- 
der his command. The provinces of which 
the government is conferred upon him by an 
Imperial Firman, are five in number ; 
namely, Ioannina, Avlona, Ochrida, Kaili- 
illi, Trikala, with the exception of a few dis- 
tricts. In all these countries the supreme 
authority, the administration of justice, the 
finances, and the command of the armed 
force, are in his hands; so that though in 
appearance a vassal of the Porte, he is in 
fact an independent Sovereign. 

The little town of Tépéléni, the Beys or 
Governors of which were his ancestors, is 
inhabited by Greeks and Albanese Mussul- 
men, of the race of the Toczidi. The family 
of Ali always gave chiefs and leaders to those 
rude but courageous mountaineers, who sub- 
sist by war and plunder. Since the time of 
Scanderbeg they have remained in obscu- 
rity. Under that great warrior they pro- 
bably professed Christianity, like many other 
Albanians, who ata subsequent period, when 
the Ottomans conquered the country, em- 
braced Mahometanism. li’s grandfather 
fell at the siege of Corfu, in which he was 
one of the Turkish Generals; he is the first 
of his race whose name is mentioned in the 
annals of the Porte. Veli, the father of Ali, 

* Parga is the most important situation in 
these mountains, and if ever Albania should be 
menaced with a war, it will be found most use- 
ful in embarrassing the operations of the enemy, 
by 7s him una &c. &c. &e. 

r: Pougueville’s Travels in Albania, 
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filled the office of Sandgiak, at Delvino, but 
fell into disgrace with the Porte and lost his 

lace. Ali has since revenged himself on 

is successor. Persecuted by the Divan, 
and plundered by the neighbouring Beys, 
Veli left at his death in 1760, several chil- | 
dren underage; of whom two were sons, 
Ali and another. 

Veli’s widow was an ambitious and reso- 
lute woman. Her instructions and exam- 
ple were not lost upon Ali: when only six- 
teen years of age, he had to defend his pa- 
ternal inheritance with arms, but still under 
the guidance and protection of his mother. 
Even then he shewed himself a friend to the 
soldiers, and endeavoured in his intercourse 
with them to acquire useful knowledge. He 
carefully studied the history of his own fa- 
mily, and the actions of celebrated heroes. 
This early propensity, which he constant! 
retained, probably contributed in a hig 
degree, to give him that correct and strong 
memory which he shews on every occasion 
and which have been of the most essential 
service to him in difficult circumstances, 

His first endeavours to divide his enemies, 
in order to beat them singly, were not at- 
tended with success. He was himself taken 

risoner by Kourd Pacha, Sandgiak of Av- 
ona; but the latter being an old manofa 
mild and benevolent disposition, was moved 
by Ali’s youth and bravery, and contented 
himself with giving him a reprimand, after 
which he released him without ransom. 

Far from being discouraged by the ill sue- 
cess of this first attempt, Ali pursued his 
plans with great ardour and secrecy, and 
once more obtained the consent of his mo- 
ther, who also supplied him with money. 
The event was again unfortunate, and he 
had no means left of prosecuting his designs, 
except to become Captain of banditti. The 
Greek name Klephtés, which is given to 
this profession, had no disgraceful meaning 
in the rude countries where he carried it on. 
But even in this form his enterprises. were 
still unsuccessful, and he was taken pri- 
sover by the Vizir of Ioannina. If the be- 
nevolence of the Sandgiak of Aviona, deli- 
vered him from his first imprisonment, he 
was this time indebted to the policy of the 
Vizir, The neighbouring Beys wished his 
destruction, and urged his being put to 
death. The Vizir, to whum they were for- 
midable, was happy to find an opportunity to 
employ them elsewhere, and therefore re- 
leased his enemy, from whom he had no- 
thing further to apprehend. : 

Al, however, met with fresh disasters ; he 
was forced again to have recourse to his mo- 
ther, and was again supplied and left to 
himself. With the last money which he 
thus obtained, he raised 600 men, and the’ 
first action he fought with them was unfor-. 
tunate. His camp was near Valera, in Al 
bania, at a place which his biographer has» 
visited. Ali retired to a solitary spot hard 
by, to ponder on his situation. “There,” 
said Ali, (for the author relates these circum~' 
stances from his own mouth) “ I reflected on 
my adverse fate, I considered what I'cuuld 
still undertake, and drew a comparison he-*'. 
tween my weak resources and the far stipe- 
rior resources of my: adversaries. I bad ale 
ready stood thus for some time, ‘turning up 








the earth with my stick, and without think- 
ing of what I was doing, thrust it bea | 
into the ground; when the sound of a har 
body, against which it struck, roused me 
from my reverie. I stooped to examine the 
opening which I had made, and had the 
unlooked-for good fortune to find a little 
chest, which had doubtless been buried there 
during one of thn. sevehutinns, h, wre a 
uohappy. country is subject. The whic 
it pha vi enabled me to raise a body of 
2000 men; I fought a second battle, in 
which I was more fortunate, and from which 
I returned victorious to Tépéléni.” 

From that time, fortune has never for- 
saken him, during a fifty years’ series of bold 
and warlike enterprises. There is therefore 
but little interest in following his ambitious, 
perfidious, and cruel career ; or the treaties 
awhich, according to the suggestions of his 
artful policy, he has ultimately. concluded, 
broken, and renewed, with the Eu 

wers, whom the circumstances of the times 

ve brought in contact with him. On the 
other hand, our readers will probably. be 

i interested by the character drawa, by 
the biographer of this powerful prince, and 
the communication of some remarkable traits 
in his government apd administration. 

Falsehood and ambition are the elements 
of-Ali Pacha’s character. 

minant passion, the former has be- 
come indispensable and habitual to him; 
both, while they “er promote and 
nourish each other, have developed vices 
which make. him an object of horror and 
dread, even to those who appear to enjo 
his rt ayo ba Pac of ssoney, whic 
severely distressed him at his first appear- 
ance in public life, and which long hindered 
his advancement, together with the certainty 
which he has gained by experience, that 
there are at all times men to be found, who 
may. be bribed to the commission of every 
crime, have made avarice and. covetousness 
passions deeply rooted in his nature. The 
word give is as foreign to his mouth, as any 
corresponding feeling is to his heart. It is 
only, when. something is to be gained, that 
gold, issues. from his coffers ; he never dis- 
tributes rewards, unless. he wants to seduce 
or misemploy somehody, in order to reap 
twofold advantage by it. Often, too, he 
strips the, corrupt tool whom he has en- 
riched, of the wealth acquired, and rejoices 
when he punishes a traitor to derive double 
‘profit from it. 

Ali Pacha’s rapaciousness extends to 
every thing, and-no pretext is too frivolous 
or too mean, If a merchant. arrives in his 
dominions with goods which tempt him, he 
sends for him, assumes. an air of equity, and 
buys. what pleases him, at a age arbitrarily 
fixed. by himself. If one.of his vassals dies 
and leaves large property, no expedient is 
disdained to get possession of. it, either b 
barefaced viclence and plundering the. chi 
dren, or by a pretended testament of: the 
deceased, whom the Prince extols to the sky, 
and ‘takes possession of his goods. and chat- 
tels: “My son,” said he one day to the son 
of a deceased ; hee — 
& very Tespec - man, wi y 
aflectsme, We. were intimate friends; he 


The latter. is his! 





ueathed to me his house, his furniture, 
and his gardens.” “ But, my Lord,” answer- 
ed the youth confounded, “these make more 
than two-thirds of my whole property.” 
“My son,” returned Ali, “ you must hold 
your father’s last will sacred ; and if you were 
so wicked as not to submit to it, I would 
immediately have you hanged.” 

His insatiable ambition has made him 
also distrustful and revengeful ; and these 
two propensities have acquired with his 
violent disposition, the character of savage 
passion. All who are about him are suspect- 
ed by him. His nephews, his children, those 
who are the most attached to him, who seem 
to enjoy his full confidence, are no less the 
objects of his suspicious watchfulness. The 
most sulemn assurances of devotedness and 
fidelity are lost upon bim. Ancient and 
long services can afford no pledge for the 
future, in the eyes of a man who has at all 
times changed his conduct as his interest 
seemed to require, . 

As little can the ties of blood serve him 
as a pledge of security; and if’it be true, 
as is generally affirmed, that he is the mur- 
derer of his brother and his mother, one 
may easily imagine how small must be his 
confidence in his own children, especially 
as he can foresee, that upon his death, his 
youngest son will fall a victim to the ambi- 
tion of his two brothers, and that these again 
will make war upon each other. 

There is one single method by which he 
secures the fidelity of those he employs, and 
this consists in the hostages which they are 
obliged to give him. He employs it towards 
his ownchildren. When his sons went to 
their governments, he detained their families, 
and did not even give himself the trouble to 
conceal the motive of this offensive precau- 
tion. Of all his relations his natural brother 
Joussouf Pacha, the son ofa black slave in 
his father’s harem, enjoys his chief confi- 
dence: a preference which may. be suflici- 
ently accounted for by his unambitious 
character, by his boundless devotion, and 
veneration for Ali, but particularly by his 
birth, which does not allow him to claim 
~~ > rights. Nevertheless, even this favorite 
is kept in absolute ee remote from 
public affairs, and only employed as leader 
of the troops, for which indeed his talents 
— his persunal courage eminently qualify 

im. 

Ali Pacha’s revenge is implacable, and 
neither time nor place can set bounds to it. 
The only change that can be remarked in it, 
is, that it is the more cruel the longer it is 
delayed, and that anger frequently kindles 
its flames into greater fury. His authority, 
his power, his cunning, and his dissimula- 
tion, render its. success. infallible, and its 
effects inevitable. His hatred increases 
with its duration, his faithful and never- 
failing memory hinders him from forgetting 
any real or supposed offence, and none re- 
mains unpunished. A short time before the 
author. of these notices visited Ioannina, 
Ali Pacha recognized, in the ranks of a de- 
tachment of was passing before 


him at $00 paces’ distance, an Albanian, who 
was stated: to have grossly offended him 





| above twenty years before. He was arrest- 


ed at the time, but had the good fortune to 
escape from prison. After long roving about 
in various places, he enlisted among the 
troops of a Bey, whom Ali now took into 
his service, e cruel Vizir immediately 
gave orders to cut him down. On another 
occasion the author was a witness of the 
extremely faithful memory of this extraordi- 
nary man. He, according to hiscustom, was 
sitting in judgment; a man, who had been 
just prongs in, was taken before him, and 
Ali immediately enumerated, in his presence, 
a geat number of robberies, stating exactly 
the time, and the names of the persons rob- 
bed, which he had committed during the 
space of fifteen years, and which the ac- 
cused was forced to acknowledge to be cor- 
rect in every particular. , 

Ali possesses the art of dissimulation to 
such a degree, that he who does not judge 
of his intentions exclusively according to 
what ambition and avarice may suggest, is 
infallibly misled; for he deceives, not merely 
by words and protestations, but by his dig- 
nity. and the whole tenor of his behaviour, 
His exterior is agreeable, and he can give to 
his usually mild and smiling features a seduc- 
ing charm. His manner is polite, affable, 
and dignified. He appears always cleanly, 
often richly dressed. In the fitting up and 
decorations of his palaces, the most studied 
luxury prevails, and in his way of life an 
Asiatic effeminacy, which would induce a 
belief that he was exclusively occupied with 
his buildings, his rich furniture, and splen- 
did ornaments; but all this is dissimula- 
tion; and while he engrosses those who 
surround him with such things, his real ob- 
ject is to divert their attention from more 
serious concerns. 

His style of ereiving people is, when he 
chooses, irresistibly pleasing. His counte- 
nance seems to express frankness and pro- 
bity; nothing ‘but a degree of constraint, 
which appears through this amiable demea- 
nour, can excite some mistrust in his. since- 
rity. Of all the passions that struggle with- 
in him, no trace is ever to be read in his 
countenance. Suspicion, fear, hatred, re- 
venge, are veiled by the expression of pure 
joy and conscious innocence. With the ap- 
pearance of moderation, obliging in conver- 
sation, dexterous in representing every thing 
in the light most advantageous to himself, 
clear and logical in his arguments, furnished 
with all the arts of eloquence, no one 
knows so well as he how to procure the ad- 
mission of false deductions, and to obtain 
from others what he has at heart. So pro- 
foundly is he skilled in the art of dissem- 
bling, that even.a person who is thoroughly 
acquainted with him, is.inclined in conver- 
sation with him, to consider his mistrust as 
unjust and groundless. 1 p 

There can be no doubt but that. this dissi- 
mulation costs him a considerable degree of 
effort. When he does not obtain his object, 
when he has.in vain tried his usual arts; in 
order secretly to kindle discord, or to perpe- 
tuate hatred ; to get the crimes of which he: 
is in need, committed by the victims whom: 
he has chosen, in a word to putall the pas- 
sions in fermentation, and then to intervene 
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as avenger and arbiter, then he breaks loose, 
and directly to his purpose. His 
violence and impatience thrown down every 
barrier, and his mandate must be imme- 
diately performed. In cases where he is 
obliged to employ instruments to execute 
his secret purposes, he generally secures the 
silence of the latter by their death. In this 
manner his dark plots and crimes are con- 
-cealed from the great majority of his sub- 
jects by a bloody and impenetrable veil. 


ne 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


THE HON. HENRY ERSKINE. 

Nature is ever various in her works. 
The Heavens and the Earth, the world of 
Astronomy and the Moral world, things 
inanimate and things animate, present 
diversities the most remarkable, and coin- 
cidences the most curious. Contrast and 
comparison meet us at every glanee, and 
though these may be sometimes fanciful, 
they are rarely destitute of the quality of 
pleasing, either from their aptness, utility, 
or imagination. We have been led to 
this preface by supposing somewhat of a 
resemblance may be traced between the 
face of the firmament and the disposi- 
tion of human genius on our sphere. Now 
we observe one sun of paramount bril- 
liancy, and now one mortal whose 
wonderful powers eclipse the race to 
which he belongs: now a cluster of glo- 
rious lights attracts the eye above, and 
now a constellation of superior beings 
illuminates the: globe below: the richest 
congeries which we admire of stars, is 
but an Augustan age of immortal men. 

But we will not pursue our simile fur- 
ther; it is enough to have generalized 
that idea which has prevailed from the 
earliest ages to such an extent, that the 
terms of the science, whence it is bor- 
rowed, have been from time immemorial 
metaphorically applied to mundane af- 
fairs, and mankind have thought the 
likeness so supernatural.as to infer, that 
the heavenly bodiesnot only correspond- 
ed with, but controlled human actions. 
This wild, but beautiful theory, has been 
supported by the destinies of peculiar 
countries, families, and individuals. The 
vicissitudes of fortune raising to the 
pinnacle of happiness and honour, or 
sinking to the abyss of misery and dis- 
grace; the appearance ofa fatality ruin- 
ing the best-concerted’ plans, or of a 
chance prospering those most hopeless 
of success; the exaltation of some, the 
decline of others, the changes. of all, 
have been ascribed to influences beyond’ 
understanding, when, in truth, obvious 
causes miglit have been detected’ in the 
production of ordinary and certain effects. 

The subject becomes mixed, however, 
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when we see nations, elasses, or particular 
persons advancing by a sure process to 
greatness. There is a heaven in the 
origin, but the means are of this earth. 
Talent or genius, the gift of God, is the foun- 
dation ; and the right application of the 
blessing forms the superstructure. Thus 
Athens grew sublime, thus Wellington 
achieved his fame, and thus we may add, 
the family of which Henry ErsKINE 
was a member, has risen to distinguished 
eminence, in a land where the competi- 
tion is so high, that he must be greatly 
endowed indeed, who gains a foremost 
rank. Such was the station which the 
subject of this Memoir attained. 

Henry Ersxrne was born at Edinburgh, 
on the ist of November, 1746, O.S. He 
was the third son of Henry David Erskine, 
the tenth Earl of Buchan, and fifth Lord 
Cardross, who died at Bath, December 1st, 
1767, leaving issue David Stewart his sur- 
viving and second son the present Earl, 
Henry, and Thomas. The Earl of Buchan, 
being born on the 1st June, 0. 8., was five 
|years and a half older than his next brother, 
‘and nearly seven years older than Thomas, 
\Lord Erskine, who was born on the 21st of 
\January, 1749, O. S. Hereditary talent seems 
ito have been the lot of the three sons of a 
‘father of sound and cultivated understand- 
ing, and a mother eminent not only for 
piety, but for learning." The Earl, when 
‘Lord Cardross, commenced a diplomatic 
career under the auspices of the great Lord 
‘Chatham, but soon retired from public life 
ito cultivate literature and the muses in the 
delicious retirement of Dryburgh. His pub- 
lished works are well known. tween him 
and his brothers the most affectionate union 
isubsisted, from their infant days; and to the 
unreserved interchange of the sentiments 
land opinions of such men, not a little of 
ithe ability displayed by them all, may natu- 
rally be attributed. 

In his infancy Mr. Henry Erskine was of 
a delicate habit, and his health precarious ; 
being threatened with an affection of the 
lungs, though he happily surmounted that 
disorder, and reached the period of three- 
score and ten years. ‘ 

It was the good fortune, (for in the fami- 
lies of the great and rich, it is good fortune, 
so far as intellectual cultivation is concern- 
ed,) of the brothers we have named to be 
the younger branches of their noble house. 
Their education was committed to a tutor 
every way worthy of that charge, James 
Buchanan of Glasgow, the pupil of the 

! This lady was the second daughter of Sir 
James Stewart, Bart., of Goodtrees, Solicitor 
General for Scotland, by. Anna, daughter of. 
Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Lord President of the 
College of Justice, who was the third son of 
the illustrious and learned Viscount Stair, Her 
ladyship had*one brother, (the scientific author 
of the Politica! Economy, and various other 





married Lady Frances. Wemyss, eldest’ daugh+ 
ter of the late Barl; by whom he had: one: son; 
the present’ Sir James: Stewart’ Denham; a ge- 
nerat in the arnry, and Colonel of the 2d Royal 
Scots, 





eminent Maclawren, of Simson, of Francis 


works displaying the’ deepest: erudition,) who |" 






Hutcheson, and of Principal Leechman, by 
whom he was recommended to the office, 
which through his scholars has reflected so 
much honour even on the name of the 
learned Professor of Oriental Languages and 
the Assistant Lecturer on Mathematics with 
Robert Simson. 

From this able tuition, the three brothers 
were transferred to the University of St. 
Andrew, thence to Glasgow, and finally, to 
complete the course of study, to the capital 
of Scotland. 

Henry Erskine was called to the Seottish 
bar in the year 1768, whem in his 29d year. 
From that era, till the 1812, when he 
retired from practice, he was one of the 
brighest ornaments of his profession—classi- 
cal, witty, luminous, and eloquent. In the 
course of his legal career he held for several 

the appointment of Dean of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates, from which, party _ 
tics then runaing very high in Scotland, he 
was driven by the ascendancy of that party 
to which he was opposed. He was also twice 
appointed Lord Advecate, namely, under the 
‘Rockingham Administration in 1789, and 
ithe Grenville and Fox Administration in 
|1806, During the latter, he represented the 
‘Dunbar and Dumfries district of Boroughs 
in Parliament, and the writer of this article 
jean state, from pot eer recollection of the 
fact, that he produced a strong impression 
jupon the House, by the speeches which he 
delivered. It is seldom that the oratory of 
ithe bar can bear transplanting to the senate, 
but in this instance the effect was equal, an 
what was wont tu convince in the one place, 
did not fail to carry great weight with it in 
the other, 

Of Mr. Erskine’s talents as an advoca 
the writer had but few opportunities, an 
those early in life, of forming an estimate, 
He remembers well, however, that their dis- 
play created a powerful interest in his unind, 
and elevated the speaker to the highest place 
in his admiration. There was a gentleman- 
ly ease in his manner, and a grace which 

etracted not from the force of his a 
ment, and a degree of humour, never dis» 
placed nor ill-timed, which lightened the 
gravest and. adorned the most barren ques- 
tions, But his eulogy in this respect has 
been so well composed, and by a judge so 
competent to the task, that we drop our pen 
to copy the character of his forensic elo- 
quence from that of Mr. Jeffrey. 

“In his long and splendid career at the 
bar, Mr, Erskine was distinguished not only 
by the peculiar brilliancy of bis wit, and 
the. gracefulness, ease, and vivacity of his 
eloquence, but by the still rarer power of 
keeping. those seducing qualities in perfect 
subordination to his judgment. By their 
assistance he.could not only otake the most 
repulsive subjects agreeable, but the most. 

bstruse, easy and intelligible: In his pro- 
fession, indeed,. all: his wit was argument, 
and each of his delightful illustrations » | 
jmaterial step in his reasoning, To himself. 
jit seemed. always as if they were recom- 
mended rather for their use than their beau- 


tate a fine argument, or a nice dis- 





iy And unquestionably they; often enabled 
m to s 














tinction, not only in a more striking and 
peameg, Bay but.actually with greater pre- 
cision could-have been attained by the 
severer forms of reasoning. 

“Tn, this extraordinary talent, as well as 
the charming facility of his eloquence, and 
the constant radiance of good humour and 

jety which encircled his manner in debate, 

had no rival io his own times, and has 
yet had no successor. That part of elo- 
quence is now mute,—that honour in abey- 
ance.” » : 
.. To an able correspondent, we are also in- 
debted for a further communication on this 
interesting subject, which expresses so well 
what we should otherwise have attempted to 
express, that we gladly substitute it for our 
own composition. 

“ The character of Mr. Erskine’s eloquence 
bore.a strong resemblance to that of his No- 
ble Brother, (Lord Erskine) but being much 
less diffusive, it was better calculated to leave 
a forcible i ssion : 
concentrating his ideas, and presenung them 





__ | THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND » 


Erskine’s attainments, as we have before ob- 
served, were not confined to a mere acquaiat- 
ance with his professional duties ; he was an 
elegant classical scholar, and an able mathe- 
matician ; and he also possessed many mi- 
nor accomplishments in great perfection. 
His knowledge of music was correct, and his 
execution on the violoncello most pleasing. 
In all the various relations of private life 
Mr. E.’s character was truly estimable, and 
the just appreciation of his virtues extended 
far beyond the circle‘of his own family and 
friends; and it is a well-authenticated fact, 
that a writer (or, as we should say, attorney) 
ina oe of Scotland, representing to 
an oppressed and needy tacksman, who Fad 
applied to him for advice, the futility of en- 
tering into a lawsuit with a wealthy neigh- 
bour, having himself no means of defending 
his cause, received for answer, “ Ye dinna 
ken what ye say, Maister, there's nae a puir 
man in Scotland need to want a friend or 


he had the art of| fear an enemy while Harry Erskine lives! ” 


How much honor does that simple sentence 


at once in so luminous and irresistible aj convey to the generous and benevolent ob- 


form, as to render his hearers masters of the 
view he took of his subject ; which, however 
dry or complex in its nature, never failed to 

e entertaining and instructive in his 
hands; for, to professional knowledge of the 
highest order, he united a most extensive 


ject of it! He had, indeed, a claim to the 
affection and respect of all who were with- 
in the knowledge of his extraordinary talents 
and more uncommon virtues. 

With a mind that was superior to fear and 
incapable of corruption, regulated by unde- 


~ acquaintance with history, literature, and sci- vans principles of integrity and uniform- 
e 


ence; and a thorough conversancy with bu-| ity, e 


man life and moral and political philosophy. 
The writer of this article has witnessed, with 
pleasure and astonishment, the widely differ- 
ent emotions excited by the amazing powers 
of his oratory ; fervid and affecting in the ex- 
tremest degree, when the occasion called for 
it; and ty powerful, in opposite circum- 
stances, by the potency of wit and the bril- 
liancy of comic humour, which constantly ex- 
cited shouts of laughter throughout the pre- 
cincts of the court,—the mirthful glee evenex- 
tending itself to the ermined sages, who found 


vated in adversity as in prosperity, 
neither subdued by pleasure into effemi- 
nacy, nor sunk into dejection by distress ;— 
in no situation of his life was he ashamed or 
afraid of discharging his duty, but constant 
to the God whom he worshipped he evinced 
his confidence in the faith he professed, by 
his actions ; to his friends he was faithful, to 
his enemies generous, ever ready to sacri- 
fice his little private interests and pleasures 
to what he conceived to be the public wel- 
fare, or to the domestic felicity of those 
around him. In the words of an eloquent 


too much amusement in the scene to check| writer he was “a man to choose for a su- 


the fascinating actor of it. 


He assisted the| perior, to trust as a friend, and to love asa 


reat powers of his understanding by an in-| brother :” the ardency of his efforts to pro- 
Sefatizable industry, not commonly annexed | mote the happiness of his fellow creatures 
to extraordinary genius; and he kept his} was a prominent feature in his character ; 
mind open for the admission of knowledge | his very faults had their origin in the ex- 
by the most unaffected modesty of deport-| cessive confidence of too liberal a spirit, the 
ment, The harmony of his periods, and the} uncircumscribed beneficence of too warm a 


accuracy of his expressions, in his most un-| heart. 


It has been remarked of a distin- 


re speeches, were not among the/ guished actor, that he was less to be en- 


east of his oratorical accomplishments. In 


vied whilst receiving the meed of universal 


the most rapid of his flights, when his tongue | applause than at the head of his own table: 
could scarce keep pace with his thoughts, he| the observation may justly be applied to Mr. 
i u 


never failed to seize the choicest words in| E. In no sphere was the 


stre of his talents 


the treasury of our language. The apt, beau-| more conspicuous, while the unaffected grace 
tiful, and varied images which constantly.|and suavity of his manners, the benevo- 
decorated his judicial addresses, suggested | lent smile that illumined his intelligent 


themselves instantaneously, and ap 


red, | countenance in the exercise of the hospital- 


like the soldiers of Cadmus, in complete ar-| ities of the social board, rendered indeed a 
mour and array to support the cause of their} meeting at his house “ a feast of reason and 


creator, the most remarkable feature of|a flow of soul.” In 


person Mr. E. was above 


whose eloquence was, that it “ never made | the middle size, well proportioned but slen- 

him swerve by one hair-breadth from the} der ; his features were all character and most 

minuter details most befitting well te ae strikingly expressive of the rare qualities of 
the 


for, with matchless skill, he re 
most dazzling oratory subservient to the uses 


his mind. In early life his carriage was re- 
markably graceful—dignified impres- 


of consummate special pleading, so that his| sive as occasion required it; in manner he 


prudence and ity as an 
Bs decisive as his speec were splen@id. Mr. 


an 


~ 


te, were | was gentle, pla and unassuming, and so 
a gr address 


persuasi that 





never 





failed to attract attention, and by the spell 
of irresistible fascination to fix, and unchain 
it. His voice was powerful and melodious, 
his enunciation uncommonly accurate and 
distinct, and there was a peculiar grace 
in his utterance which enhanced the value 
of all he said, and engraved the remem- 
brance of it indelibly on the minds of his 
hearers. ‘For many years of his life, Mr. 
Erskine had been the victim of il! health; 
but the native sweetness of his temper re- 
mained unclouded, and during the painfully 
rotracted sufferings of his last illness the 
anguage of complaint was never heard to 
escape his lips, nor the shadow of discontent 
seen to cloud his coutenance! “ Nothing in 
his life became him, like the leaving it,” he 
looked patiently forward to the termination 
of his painful existence, and received with 
mild complacency the intelligence of his 
danger, while the ease and happiness of 
those, whose felicity through life had been 
his primary consideration, was never absent 
from his thoughts. It is said that Swift, 
after having written that celebrated satire 
on mankind, Gulliver’s Travels, exclaimed 
whilst meditating on the rare virtues of his 
friend Arbuthnot. “Oh! were there ten 
Arbuthnots in the world, I would burn my 
book.”—It is difficult to contemplate such a 
character as Mr, Erskine’s without a similar 
sentiment,—- without feeling that were there 
many Erskines one should learn to think 
better of mankind. The general voice placed 
him, while living, high among the illustrious 
characters of the present age; may the hum- 
ble memorial the author is giving to the 
public, preserve his name sinblemished by 
mis-representation till some more equal pen 
shall hand it down to posterity as a bright 
example of what great usefulness extraordi- 
nary talents may prove to society when un- 
der the direction of sound judgment, inccr- 
ruptible integrity, and enlarged philan- 
thropy.” 

Mr. Erskine died, on the 8th of October 
last, at his seat of Ammondell, a transfer 
to him from Lord Buchan’s estate of Kirk- 
hill, West-Lothian, about twenty-one years 
ago, as an occasional retreat from the fa- 
tigues of his profession. To him the noble 
Earl, who we hope will accept our grateful 
acknowledgments for supplying us with 
the dates and several particulars in the life 
of his lamented brother, has with singular 
felicity applied the language of the Roman 
orator: “* Mihi quidem frater meus, quan- 
quam nunc ereftus, vivet tanen, semperque 


vivet: virtutem enim amavi illius fratris,, 


que extincta non est. Nec mihi soli ver- 
satur ante oculos, qui illam semper in ma- 
nibus habeo, sed etiam posteris erit clara et 
insignis! Equidem ex omnibus rebus, 
quas mihi aut fortuna aut natura tribuit, 
nihil habui, quod cum amicitia fratris mei 
possim comparare.” — 


On the death of his first lady, in 1804, he’ 


married Mrs. Turnbull, the widow of —— 
Turnbull, Esq., and the daughter of a Mr. 
Munro, of Edinburgh. This amiable and 


respected lady survives him: by her he has - 


left no issue, but two sons and daughters of 
his former union. The eldest son, who suc- 
ceeds to his estate, (and is now the presump- 





ee 














tive heir of the ancient Earldom of Buchan,) 
married, in 1811, the eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Shipley. One of Mr. E.’s 
daughters is the wife of Colonel Callender, 
and the other of Doctor Smith, a distin- 
guished ornament of the medical profession. 

The benevolence and hospitality of Mr. 
Erskine were inconsistent with the amassing 
of a large fortune, and we understand that, 
comparatively speaking, he left behind far 
less of wealth than of honour to his descen- 
dants. It is a circumstance worth mention- 
ing among the slighter notices which we 
have to add to this sketch, that the motto of 
the family of Buchan, which has produced 
in the same generation so celebrated a Law- 
yer in Scotland, as well as a Lord Chancellor 
of England, should be “ Judge Nought.” 

We do not remember having seen any 
portraits of Mr. Erskine, (though no doubt 
such exist,) but about three years ago there 
was a marble bust of him in the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, by Mr. Turnerelli, 
which was an excellent likeness, and will 
new preserve to his friends and to posterity 
an admirable image of this distinguished in- 
dividual. 

Like most men, whose wit procures them 
a high reputation in society fur those accom- 
plishments which render social converse so 
delightful, for a long period almost all the 
bon-mots and jeux-d’esprit, circulated in the 
northern metropolis were ascribed to Mr. 
Erskine. We might collect a volume of his 
happy thoughts and expressions, without 
trenching on those of doubtful origin, but 
our text is too serious to admit of much 
suitable relief from pleasantry, and we limit 
ourselves to a very few examples of Mr. 
Erskine’s lighter vein. 

IMPROMPTU OF MOORE'S ANACREON. 

Oh! mourn not for Anacreon dead— 

Oh! weep not for Anacreon fled— 

The lyre still breathes he touched before, 

For we have one Anacreon Moore. 

EPIGRAM. 

On that high bench where Kenyon holds his 


seat, 
England may boast that Truth and Justice meet: 
But in a Northern Court, where Pride com- 
mands the chair, 
Oppression holds the scales, and Judgment’s 
lost in Ayr / 
ANECDOTE. 

The following anecdote is strikingly cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Erskine’s well-known hu- 
mourous disposition :—During a theatrical 
representation at Edinburgh, a presumin 
young coxcomb chose to render himself 
conspicuous by standing up in the midst of 
the pit all through the progress of the first 
act of the Play; his neighbours were at first 
too polite to insist on his conforming to the 
usual regulations, aud merely represented 
to him the inconvenience those behind must 
suffer, to which he paid no manner of atten- 
tion; the audience at last n to testify 
their displeasure, and the cry of “ turn him 
out,” became universal, and a riot would 


most probably have ensued, from the indig- 
nation of one party, and the tenaciousness 
of the other, had it not been for Mr. E., who 
‘eying @ wager with a gentleman near him, 
that he would accomplish the matter by a 
ajngle sentence, stood up and addressing 
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himself to the persons who were. forcing 
compliance on the obstinate youth, exclaim- 
ed, * leave him alone, Gentlemen, it is 
@ Tailor resting himself ;”—a roar of laughter 
followed the exclamation; the efficacy of 
which was immediately testified, by the dis- 
appointed object of it, whose only motive 
was adesire to impress those around him 
with a high idea of his fashion and gentility. 
But we have giver enough to trifling on this 
occasion ; and conclude by applying, from 
the greatest of the Roman Poets, as his friend 
and brother has from the greatest Roman 
Orator, one quotation to our subject— 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque 
manebunt. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DEATH SONG. 
FROM THE ARABIC. 

The current was against us, and as we came 
near the city (Cairo) the wind lulled almost 
intoacalm. While we were busy at the oar, 
we heard some unusual sounds on the river’s 
side, and our watermen suddenly threw them- 
selves on their faces, and began a prayer. A 
procession was seen ina few moments after, ad- 
vancing from a grove of date trees at a short 
distance from the bank. It was a band of Be- 
douins, who, in one of their few ventures into 
the half-civilized world of Lower Egypt for 
trade, had lost their Chief by sickness. The 
train were mounted, and the body was borne 
in the middle of the foremost troop in a kind of 
palanquin, rude, but ornamented with the 
strange mixture of savageness and magnificence, 
that we find not unfrequently among the nobler 
barbarians of the East and South. ‘The body was 
covered with a lion’s skin; a green, gold-em- 
broidered flag waved over it; andsome remarka- 
bly rich ostrich feathers on lances made the pil- 
lars and capitals of this Arab hearse. The tribe 
seemed not to observe our boat, though they 
moved close to the shore; their faces were 
tarned to the setting sun, which was then touch- 
ing the horizon in full grandeur, with an immense 
canopy of gorgeous cloud closing round him in 
shade on shade of deepening purple. The air was 
remarkably still, and their song, in which the 
whole train joined at intervals, sounded almost 
sweet. Their voices were deep and regular, 
and as the long procession moved slowly away 
into the desert, with their diminishing forms, 
and fading chorus, they gave us the idea of a 
train passing into eternity. 1 send you a trans- 
lation of their song or hymn, such as I could 
collect it ftom the unclassic lips of a Cairan 
boatman. 

Our Father’s brow was cold ; his eye 

Gazed on his warriors heavily ; 

Pangs thick and deep his bosom wrung, 
Silence was on the noble tongue ; 

Then writhed the lip, the final throe 
That freed the struggling soul below. 


He died !—Uypon the desert-gale 
Shoot up his eagle shafts to sail. 
He died !—Upon the desert-plain 
Fling loose his camel's golden rein. 
H died !—No other voice shall guide 
O’er stream or sand its step of pride. 


Whose is the hand that now shall rear, 
Terror of man, the Sheik’s red spear ? 
Lives there the warrior on whose brow 
His turban’s vulture-plume shall glow ? 
He’s gone, and with our Father fell 
wom the Manseript Soaraa 
From the Mi Pa: of a late traveller in 
pt. 














from these unwelcome 
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ON THE RAGE FOR NOVELTY. 
( Concluded. 

The sameness of repetition, the vacuity 
and restless ennui attendant on persons who 
do not apply to some exercise where the in- 
tellects must usher and employ their own 
resources, act with irresistible impulse to 
drive the lighter order of minds in the pur 
suit of variety, to shelter themselves 
the invasion of thoughts that obtrude in the 
absence of objects to divert the attention. 
To relieve themselves as much as possible 
intrusions, the 
younger portion of society in their retired 
hours, are too prone to the perusal of those 
publications that amuse with splendid scenes 
and uncommon incidents; they are incau- 
tiously betrayed to make an imaginary ex- 
change of situation for what they are taught 
to admire; naturally inclined to be what 
they cannot in the common course of events 
expect, the mind is imperceptibly drawn to 
believe what it is not; dissatisfied with the 
probable, Cg embrace the improbable, and 
it is left for blunt experience to dissolve the 
charm. 

There is so much avidity in human nature 
for any gratification out of its reach, that 
even the perusal of those books that elo- 
quently exhibit the pictures of real objects, 
and pleasures that are attainable, cannot re- 
concile them to their situation, or reform 
their errors. The mind has been too long 
subjugated to the passions; their effect is 
too weak or their. maxims too rigid, to detach 
the reader from the foibles of society. The 
connection is become inseparable. Ardour 
inspired by novelty overcomes all resolves. 
He follows the stream of fashionable plea- 
sures, and is elated with the appearance of 
happiness that surrounds him; did he once 
swerve from his wonted path and obey the 
dictates of reason, he beholds so many im- 
pediments, so many inducements to aban- 
don, that he tacitly and with a secret satis- 
faction he can neither repress or resist, re- 
turns to his former course; it is futile to 
make an effort not to enjoy; “ much easier 
tov feel than to think, to receive than to 
give.” Finding it vain, and the capacity of en- 
Jjoying undiminished, he is discouraged from 
further attempts, in fine he seldom or ever 
“ leaves his vices befure his vices leave 
him.” ’ ’ 

When a man enters into a scene of plea- 
sure, sees every countenance full of viva~ 
city and sanguine of enjoyment, reluctance 
presently flies, change of place produces dis- 
sipation, and indescribable impulse and 
sympathy communicate to his breast, and 
he is transported for the moment he “ knows 
not why nor cares not wherefore.” Whether 
it be weakness of the mind or the heart, 
whether it be the imagination that is 
charmed or the sensibility that is inspired, 
he feels he must see something, his whole 
soul is on the pinnacle of expectation and 
willing to be astonished. 

¢ Amusements reign 

His great demand.” 
If the public clamour is favourable, he mo- 
dulates every object; he will not be dis-. 








pleased; he acts if he is not ‘acted upon; 
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the increase or- decrease by 
the power of opinion; the passions are in 


that commotion; he must be ‘surprised, 
must be either violently pleased, or greatly 
disgusted. 

* Whether he joy or grieve, the same the 

course, 

Surprised at better, or surprised at worse.” 

It is with some justice observed, that the 
female part of society, from the light buoy- 
ancy of the spirits, and an’ inherent hatred 
to every thing that is dull and languid, are 
the most easily fascinated by the charms of 
novelty. It will at the same time be ac- 
knowledged that the remark, and that of 


* Most women have no character at all,” 
cannot be confined to them alone. This 
disposition, and what Pope has pleased to 
describe 4 nonentity of character, apply to a 
great, if not the gteater number of the oppo- 
site sex, to those who, instead of employing 
their faculties to any rational end or purpose, 
resign themselves to the influence of the 
passions, and suffer the natural energy of 
Treason to be encumbered and checked by in- 
dolent repose. With faculties renewed ; 
with latent talent hid and concealed, from 
want of action and application, they endure 
an eternal anticipation, an ungovernable ea- 
gerness for every relaxation, that act without 
the cé-operation of mental effort. These 
ees in the end infuse a languor into the 
rame of such minds, steep it in indifference, 
and engender that satiety and peevishness 
which nothing but new and tumultuous 
pleasures can possibly repel. 

As it is the fate of frivolity to afford but 
transient gratification, and that pushed into 
extremes 18 followed by a wearisome impa- 
tience, an everlasting change is therefore 
pursued, to awaken and agitate stagnant 
sensibility. To elude this lassitude, it is 
absolutely necessary to devote a portion of 
our time to rational and instructive pursuits. 
We will not then have to depend on the pas- 

_ Siens for our recreation. The mind will be 
gradually introduced to more elevated plea- 
sures, the pleasure of application and reflec- 
tion. Impression will be made durable, 
character strengthened; the faculties will 
develope their powers with force and gust, 
and thus exercised and enlivened will ac- 
quire an aptitude and alacrity in every exi- 
gency, and happily blend and interchange the 
pleasures of variety and study. If we believe 
the opinion of Chatterton, who was him- 
self an example of it, application will over- 
come difficulties that at first appear things 
insurmountable. 

The effect of study is strongly depicted in 
the female character. By application the 
ladies of the present period have shewn, if 
they possess. not from the influence of early 
bias the courage to attempt the higher range 
of sclerite. said abstruse philosoptiy, which 
require a vigorous constitution, and enthu- 
siasm ee joined to compre- 
hensive and solid genius, they can excel the 
other sex in giving zest to the delights of 
society, in’ the delicacy of refinement,‘ and 
in the display of sentiment, taste, and ele- 
gatice. 


“T « Kdelicate refinement.” —THoMSON. 


a 








’ A mutual endeavour to please, insensibly 
polishes the mind. The example of female 
modesty and softness must communicate 
itself, and the delicacy of the sex protect 
itself frem the least rudeness? It not only 
oon a vigilant attention to please, but 

gets in many instances friendship and 
mutual sympathy; a sympathy that abso- 
lutely extinguishes our own, which consists in 
self-preservation, the first principle inherent 
in man: for what man of courage and feel- 
ing would not make any necessary sacrifice 
to the woman he esteems? Even where the 
friendship is strictly Platonic, the ‘pleasures 
resulting from it have the ardor without the 

rossness of those of sense. It may perhaps 

Ee called the friendship of the soul, which 
sentimentalists define to have no sex, and’ in 
its nature purer than love, and warmer. than 
friendship, and susceptible alike of tender- 
ness. But if we may judge from our pas- 
sions generally, there is room to suppose that 
this kind of friendship must subsist between 
opposite sexes. In attentions to the fair, 
there is however.a medium ; pushed to ex- 
tremes they slide to foppery and affecta- 
tion. 

If the sublimer range of poetry and fic- 
tion, the rugged paths of science and useful 
knowledge, are illustrated and explored by 
the other sex, the writings of the fair, for 
fervor of thought and acute discrimination, 
correct sentiment and exalted feeling, joined 
to the graces of an engaging style, must 
hold out the influence of captivating exam- 
ples. These, collectively taken, prove that 
—= iS not so rare, as it -is, from want of 
acility and means, suffered to remain dor- 
mant and unemploycd. 

Where genius exists, and exerts itself, 
novelty, when rationally pursued, will relieve 
it from the fatigue and intensity of study, 
restore its energy, and remove from the 
mind that despondency which obstructs the 
flow of the spirits; but if followed to ex- 
tremes, produces lassitude and disinclination 
to the least exertion. i 





THE SCRIP. 
NO. VII. 
HINCKLEY. 

WHIMSICAL BENEFACTION OF JOHN OF GAUNT. 

Before my ramble into Leicestershire last 
year, 1 was advised not to sojourn at Hinck- 
ley, many assuring me that I should find 
my stay there very uncomfortable, from its 
being one of the dullest, meanest, dirtiest 
towns in England. The first it cannot be 
to an inquiring traveller, and I was e- 
ably surprised to find it the reverse of the 
others. It is, in fact, remarkably clean, 
with broad streets, not wholly monopolized 
by the rich, since I had the pleasure of see- 
ing many that were possessed of these whole- 
some requisites inhabited by the poor manu- 
facturers, and affording them light, airy, 
cheerful liomes. The market, which is 
plentiftilly provided, is kept in a broad ex- 
tensive space, about the middle of the town, 
near the Bull Inn, where temporary shambles 
and stands are erected for the butchers, &c. 
and again removed at the close of the mar- 
ket; a regulation far preferable to that which 
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allows them, in most country towns, a 
permanent situation in the best part of them. 
All. the roads leading into Hinckley are 
good, and beautifully slraded by fine old 
trees, once the pride and ornament of a park 
belonging to John of Gaunt, and still giving 
to the fields and roads aruund, much of the 
rich, embellished air, which distinguish such 
noble enclosures. Of this illustrious Prince, 
the son, the brother, uncle, and father of 
Kings, a whimsical benefaction is recorded, 
which proves, that to the deep, crafty policy 
by which he has been characterised in some 
historiés, was joined a facetiousness rately 
found to bea native of the same soil. The 
following is a detail of the cause and manner 
of it’s being conferred. 

Adjoining thé public road from Bosworth 
to Leicester, there was a meadow, occupied 
in portions by the inhabitants of the parish 
of Ratby ; among whom it was a rule, when 
the grass was fit to cut, to assemble ona 
certain day for that purpose, by which means 
thé mowing was performed at once. When 
the labour of the day was over, the remain- 
ing part was devoted to foot-ball, cudgel- 
playing, wrestling, and other athletic exer- 
cises; the night in music, singing, and 
dancing. It happened on one of these 
meadow-mowings, that John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, who at that period kept his 
court at Leicester, passed this meadow on 
his way to that city, and struck with the 
mirth and festivity which appeared to pre- 
vail among these rustics, dismounted, to 
inquire the cause of their merriment. They 
informed his Grace, that they had been, 
according to ancient custom, mowing the 
Ramédale, and were now, that the labour 
was done, amusing themselves. John of 
Gaunt immediately joined them, and entered 
with his characteristic hilarity into the spirit 
of their diversions, with which he was so 
pleased, that before he quitted them he told 
them that if they would come to Leicester 
on a day he appointed, he would present 
each of them with a Ewe for their Ram; 
also a Wether, whose grassy fleece, when 
sold, should annually afford them a bounti- 
ful repast. 


John of Gaunt had no sooner departed 
than a general consultation took place among 
the mowers, as to the light in which they 
were to consider this humorous promise; 
some judged, from the frolic manner of his 
joining in their sports, that it could be in- 
tended only as a joke upon them; but 
others, who saw no reason why such con- 
descension should not be accompanied by 4 
liberality equally free, determined on ascer- 
taining the truth, by repairing to the place 
on the day which the Dike had named. 
Fifteen of thie niutiber accordingly set off 
for Leicester, and were mitich pleased to 
find his Grace punctual to his appointment, 
by whom they were informed, that under 
the strict performance of articles hereafter 
to be named, he would give to each of them 
a piece of land situated in the parish of 
Enderby, in Leicestershire, on the banks of 
the river Soar, in the ger of an ancient 
burying-ground, which still retained the 


name of Saint John’s chutch-yard. This 
land, containing half an acre for each man’s 
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private use, was to be called the Ewes. He 
also allotted another piece, to be called the 
Boots,' in the proportion of five yards wide 
and sixty long, for every person; and for 
their general use, he would bestow on them 
two acres of land to be called the Wether, 
also adjoining the river Soar, which, when 
swelled with rain, is said, “to wash the 
back of the Wether.” The grass of this 
land was to be sold at Enderby, every Whit- 
Monday, for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of an annual feast, to be enjoyed 
by the mowers on that day. The. following 
are the articles annexed to the possession of 
these munificent donations of land. 


ARTICLES. - 

There shall be annually elected, by a 
majority, two persons, as caterers, who shall 
on every Whit-Monday go to Leicester, to 
whatever inn they may prefer, where a calf’s 
head shall be dressed for their breakfast ; 
the bones of which, when picked clean, 
shall be put into a dish, and afterwards 
served up at the dinner. The inn-keeper is 
also to provide two large rich pies, for the 
caterers to take home to their families, that 
they may be partakers of some of their 
festivity. Likewise, there shall be provided 
for every person a short silk lace, tagged at 
both ends with silver, and when so equipped, 
they shall all proceed to Enderby, and sell 
the grass of the Wether to the best bidder. 
From thence they slall go to the meadow, 
and all dismounting, each person shall take 
a small piece of grass from the Wether, and 
tie it round his tagged lace ; then placin 
the lace in his hat, all the mowers shal 
remount, and ride in procession to the high 
cross in Leicester, and there throw their 
lace among the populace: from thence they 
must proceed in the same order to Saint 
Mary’s Church, where a sermon shall be 
preached for the benefit of the Hospital, 
founded by Henry Earl of Lancaster. When 
the service is over, a deed shall be read by 
the clergyman, detailing the above gift, and 
the church stuck with flowers. This cere- 
mony performed, they are to return to their 
inn to dinner, at which the bones of the 
calfs head are to form one of the dishes: 
the day to be closed in feasting and merri- 
ment. 


The second wife of the Prince, who forms 
the principal subject of this paper, lies buried 
in the collegiate Church at made 2y which 
was founded in honour of the annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, by Henry Duke of 
Lancaster, This lady was Constance, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Peter, King of Castille 
and Leon. 

As a penance for this same Prince’s illicit 
connexion with Catherine Swyndford, before 
she became his third wife, the Pope enjoined 
him to build a church ; which injunction he 
obeyed, by erecting one in Market Har- 
borough, Leicestershire, which he dedicated 
to Saint Dionysius, the Areopagite. This 
ancient tradition of the origin of the church, 


* This must be a misprint—John of Gaunt 
mnst have intended that it should have been 
called Bootes, the celestial sign of the herds- 
man, as emblematical of their employment ; not 
boots, to which there is no reference throyghout 
the whole trausaction. 








is further confirmed by its being decorated 
with the arms of John of Gaunt, and of 
Blanch his first wife, only daughter of Henry 
Duke of Lancaster, who brought him that 
Duchy, and by the style of its architecture. 








THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE, 

Mr. Henry Johnston has been appointed 
the Acting Manager of this theatre, in the 
room of his late friend, Mr. Raymond. He 
is well acquainted with theatrical affuirs, ac- 
tive, and intelligent: so that we may hope 
for rational amusements, well got up, under 
his direction. 

Since our last, the young Lady, whose de- 
but in Desdemona we then noticed favour- 
ably, has repeated the part twice, and does 
not decline in our estimation on further ac- 
a Her name is Robinson; and 
though it is not strictly true that she never 
appeared upon any stage before, we are in- 
formed that her experience was limited to a 
very few preliminary “essays, some weeks 
ago, at Richmond. 

The Falls of Clyde also continues to run. 

On Monday, Mr. Kean performed Hamlet, 
in spite of nature. It is among his worst 
characters, but has been too often and ably 
criticised to be tangible with novelty. It 
was succeeded by the excellent farce of Love 
a-la- Mode, with which we should have been 
much better pleased had we never seen it 
before. But the cast was inferior to our 
recollection. Mr. J. Johnstone, was truly 
the unequalled Sir Callaghan, but there the 
superlative ended. Mr. H. Johnston’s Sir 
Archy, though a clever and forcible perform- 
ance, and well delivered in point of dialect, 
wanted the pointed sarcastic manner, the 
sardonic grin, and rich colouring of Cooke ; 
of Cooke, who stood alone in parts of this 
description. To Harley’s Squire Groom, also, 
only moderate praise can be given ;—Lewis 
has not been long enough from the stage to 
admit of a comparison favourable to a suc- 
cessor, Beau Mordecai was insignificant 
indeed in the hands of Mr. Hughes; even 
had Simmons never played the sallow-look- 
ing Jew. 

Love in a Vittace.—On Wednesday, 
Miss Byrne made her sixth appearance in 
a new character, Rosetta in Love in a Vil- 
lage, and fully maintained her high estima- 
tion with the public. Her talent caused the 
Opera to go off extremely well, and she was 
encored in several of her songs. A Polacca, 
by Mr. G. A. Hodson, of Dublin, composed as 
we surmise expressly. for her, was introduced. 
It is very , though not so scientific as 
many we have heard; still it enables the 
singer sufficiently to evince the scope and 
quality of the voice. We need scarcely cri- 
ticise, for it is but to repeat our recorded 
opinion. There is a great dea} not only to 
please in her manner, but her voice is of a 
very excellent description, in addition to 
which she possesses correctness of time and 
good intonation. These qualities, combined 
with good articulation, and an excellent 
idea of acting, must continue to ensure the 
the applause she has met with from a Bri- 
tish audience. 








Cooke’s Young Meadows was very re- 
spectable. Dowton, J. Johnstone, Knight, 
Mrs. Sparks, and Mrs. Bland, excellent. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

On Saturday the Castle of Andalusia was 
re-produced with some alterations, and a 
strong cast. Extravagant and improbable, 
there is nothing but the music to recom- 
mend this Opera; but the music of Dr. Ar- 
nold isin itself a sufficient recommendation. 
On the present occasion Mr, Braham (as is 
usual when he performs) added some pieces 
of his awn, and we believe some airs by 
Bishop were also introduced. Braham was 
in fine voice, and obtained unqualified ap- 
plause. In the Hardy Sailor, and the Duet 
of All’s Well, with Duruset, he was particu- 
larly great. The second of the latter was 
beautifully sustained, and his meliow notes 
floated in to bear up the delightful cadence, 
and adornments of the first in a style of me- 
lody never surpassed. Miss Stephens sang 
sweetly in Lorenza, The Don Casar of Mr. 
Isaacs was brought too forward. The well- 
known song “ Flow thou regal purple 
Stream,” he gave with much. effect, but in 
the Wolf song his failure was equally 
marked. The comic characters were played 
by Fawcett, Liston, Emery, and Simmons; 
and Mrs. Liston and Miss Matthews filled 
up the powerful band engaged in this Opera. 
Its success was as complete as it was cer- 
tain. 

The Father and His Children followed, 
and afforded infinite delight to all those who 
do not think that the imitations of starving 
pauperism are well enough performed in the 
streets, by beggars pretending to gnaw cab- 
bage stumps; or the farce of crimes without 
punishments sufficiently often produced 
among the dramatic entertainments at the 
Mansion House and Pulice Offices, with all 
the variety of which, in dialogue, the news- 
paper reporters now so kindly amuse their 
readers. 

OrneLto.—On Monday, Mr. Booth play- 
ed Iago to Mr. Young’s Othello; being 
his first appearance this season. His 
performance was vigorous and discriminat- 
ing: we do not think the scheol to which 
he belongs the best, but in that school he 
needs very little to fear comparison with 
any competitor whomsoever. Mr. Young’s 
Othello is an excellent piece of acting, and 
commands the highest “en Miss O'Neill 
is in nothing uninteresting; but we certainly 
agree with a critic in a daily paper, that she 
made the beauteous and tender Desdemona, 
too light and artificial. Her coquetry even 
with a husband would afford a charge of 
lightness which Iago never dreamed of, and 
a new ground of jealousy which Shakespeare 
never conceived. 

In the afterpiece of the Bee-Hive, a Mr. 
Denning from Brighton, whose debut ag 
Mingle on Friday week was too late for our 
notice, repeated that character. It is of too 
little consequence to deserve particular re- 
mark, Mr. Denning appears to be an useful 
bustling actor, and from the encouragement 
he received may probably come before our 
tribunal in a part of bigher pretensions. 

A Fatssp weanbt After the Gamester 
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on Wednesday a new musical entertainment 
in two acts, the pen of Mr. C. Dibdin, 
called by the above amiable name, was per- 
formed for the first time. The characters are 
chiefly Quakers; generally speaking, dull 
upon the stage. In the present 
instance we did uot find them emerge so 
much from that dimness as to render a 
detail of the plot or-incidents necessary. The 
“principal satire is directed against the follies 
of a London boarding-school education, of 
which Jeany Stubbs (Miss Booth) the daugh- 
ter of a Yorkshire grazier (Mr Emery) is the 
victim. She jabbers bad French to her Pa! 
and finally elopes from him and a rustic 
lover (Duruset), with a scape-grace (Mr. 
Liston) just released from the King’s-bench, 
who picks her up in the Park. Miss Stephens 
is a virtuous young lady in distress, and 
turns out to be the daughter of Ebenezer, 
a Quaker, (Fawcett) and the object of honor- 
able amorous pursuit to his ward a rattle- 
pated generous young fellow (Jones). 
Liston toasting muffins in the King’s-bench, 
and supposing Emery, who is the messenger 
of relief, to be a chum, or person billeted up- 
on the same apartment, constitutes the best 
scene; but the whole is feeble and effete. 
The exertions of the performers could not 
overcome an inherent insipidity in a mass 
of mingled jest and sentiment too theatrical 
to tell; and the piece, we are sorry to say, 
went poorly off; nor has it stamina to stand 
long. The music, by Whittaker, does not 
help it: compositions more trite and com- 
mon-place can hardly be imagined. 


The Surrey Theatre closed an uncommon- 
ly successful season last week, when an 
appropriate address was delivered. 

All the Theatres are closed for a week; 
and business and social intercourse of almost 
every kind is at a stand. 


a 

















DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 


Nearly all the features of this week’s 
news are dark and afflicting. Besides 
the general calamity, each one seems to 
have a particular grief. In our young 
Princess the hopes of the nation have 
been disappointed—by the birth, at 9 
o'clock, P. M. of a memorable day, Wed- 
nesday the 5th of November, of a still- 
born male child. Her Royal Highness’s 
preceding illness was prolonged and 
painful ; but the medical report, imme- 
diately ensuing, afforded the most cheer- 
ing anticipation of recovery. 

Fatally deceptive were all these auspi- 
cious prognostics, and that period which 
had been so fondly contemplated as an 
era of jubilee and rejoicing became in- 
deed a day of calamity and mourning. 
The mighty, the happy, the young, felt the 
stroke of death, and the great object of a 
nation’s interest was in a few hours—no- 
thing. 

No mind, that’s honest, 
But ia it shares some woe. 








The Princess, it is officially announced, 
went on favorably for nearly four hours 
after her delivery; but was then seized 
with faintings, which, in her exhausted 
state, put a period to her mortal exist- 
ence, at about half past two o’clock, 
on the morning of Thursday. The 
grief and consternation at this most 
lamentable event has spread from Clare- 
mont throughout the country. Never did 
England display a scene of such real 
sorrow. The blow is given so high, the 
affliction is so heavy, the lesson to huma- 
nity is so impressive, that every living 
soul seems to feel it as a peculiar and 
awful dispensation of Providence. In 
every eye a tear is seen, and the 
hearts of Britain are as the heart of a 
single parent on this woful occasion. No 
language can describe the shock which 
all have felt; and for the nearer picture 
of domestic misery, we should be sorry 
to attempt its faintest outline. Yet there 
is one trait, not known through the public 
accounts, which adds if possible a new 
pang to this tragic story. It is said that 
our late dear and admired Princess was 
going on most cheetingly, when she 
asked for her infant and learnt that the 
fulfilment of a mother’s hopes were de- 
nied to her. The disappointment was 
too much for her weak frame to bear ;— 
convulsions ensued, and in two hours 
she was no more. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 





At Lisbon, on the 18th ult.Gen.Gomez 
Freire, the leader of the late conspiracy, 
and eleven of his associates, were pub- 
licly executed. These wretched men 
were hanged in succession; so that the 
executions, commencing at seven o'clock, 
lasted six hours; the bodies of eight of 
them were burnt, and their ashes, which 
but a few years in the earth would as 
effectually haverendered nothing, thrown 
into the Tagus. The corpses of the 
other four suffered no exemplary indig- 
nities after death. Baron Eben, and ano- 
ther of less note, have been condemned 
to perpetual exile from the territories of 
Portugal ; three are banished to Africa; 
and two are acquitted. 

At Derby, a scene of a similarly awful 
kind, was no doubt yesterday exhibited, 
by the execution of Brandreth, Ludlam, 
and Turner, for the execrable ¢rime of 
High Treason. Even in a foreign land 
we contemplate such visitations with the 
most painful emotions; but when there 
is a necessity for them in the bosom of 
our Own country, it is impossible to ex- 
press the sorrow that we feel. Ob, that 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








some OWEN could arise to convince 
mankind that the only way to peace and 
happiness is by the road of honest indus- 
try, truth, and virtue! 

The News from South America is con- 
tradictory, various, and of slight import- 
ance. A warm contention is kept up among 
our party publications, on the subject 
of Britons embarking their fortunes, 
honour, and lives in this quarrel. Viewing 
it we trust impartially,we would earnestly 
impress this consideration upon both 
sides ; that a heavy responsibility rests 
on the head of any public writer, be he 
royalist or independent, through whose 

uasions a single individual joins the 
standard of either of the combatants. 

From India the intelligence is such as 
we originally anticipated, cheering and 
auspicious. Perhaps it would be well to 
translate some of the accounts for the 
English reader, for we believe few can 
understand either the persons named, or 
the geography of the places ; but this is 
out of our province, and it sufficeth us to 
state, that the Mahratta confederation is 
dissipated if it ever existed, and that 
Trimbrukjee, the General of the Peishwa, 
who rose into actual resistance, has been 
defeated in every quarter, and rendered 
a proclaimed fugitive. Three important 
fortresses, called “‘ Ryghur, Singhur, and 
Poorunder,” have been delivered up by 
the Peishwa to the British: and it may 
be said in one word, that our power in 
India was never so great and well conso- 
lidated as at this moment. ; 

It now seems certain that Russia has 
transferred five sail of the line and three 
frigates to Spain. They are daily ex- 
pected at Cadiz: the equivalent,is un- 
known. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at 
Dover on Monday, and went to the Cas- 
tle, on a visit to Lord Castlereagh. His 
Grace has since arrived at his residence 
at Apsley House. 

The Queen left Windsor on a visit to 
Bath on Monday. Her Majesty was re- 
ceived with the expressions of loyalty 
and atttachment due to her rank and 
virtues. 

We notice with satisfaction, that a Com- 
mission has been appoisited to investigate 
the administration of the Custom House. 
Without meaning to reflect upon any one 
individual, we will freely express our 
opinion, that more corruption exists in 
this branch of the revenue than in all the 
rest put together. It is therefore with 
much pleasure we observe that Mr. 
Charles Long (so honourably distin- 
guished in the Military Report) is one of 
the Commissioners to cleanse what we 
fear will be found an Augean stable. His 
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colleagues already appointed are Mr. 
Lushington and Mr. Trewin, both men 
expert in business, and well able to act a 
be neficial part in this inquiry. 








VARIETIES. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

A curious trial has been made in Devon 
to discover whether it is really true that a 
quantity of weeds, the refuse of a pie 
when turned into the earth, will really make 
manure, at least within any time calculated 
to be of service to the rising crop: three 
regular trenches were made ; the first filled 
with weeds of all sorts, and grasses; the se- 
cond with the refuse of a garden, besides sea- 
weeds and water-weeds; the third with 
branches and roots of trees: after three 
years’ trial, the pits being occasionally opened 
within about four or five months’ distance, 
it was found that like most of our imaginar 
propositions, when unsupported by trial, 
the idea of their making manure was ab- 
solutely false. Cabbage and turnips, and a 
few very succulent leaves, would decay within 
six months, and be food for plants within 
the year; but these are more serviceable to 
cattle; and every thing else (even the roots 
and stems of these same vegetables, already 
mentioned,) were scarcely reduced at the be- 
ginning of the third year; almost all the 
weeds grew again, and the roots and stems of 
trees at the end of the third year, when 
turned out, were, except the falling of the 
-leaves, nearly in the same state as when 
first placed there. Thus we bury our seeds, 
after all the trouble of digging them out, 
“that we may be sure to fill our grounds 
with stroil ;” and we encumber the earth 
with refuse, that will not make a pro- 
per soil for our plants under three years or 
more. But till we cease to put in weeds 
we shall never have clear ground. It is 


truly the destruction of our present mode of 


farming. I understand that further trials are 
making, by placing all these matters toge- 
ther, at a foot and a half depth. If I hear 
the result, [ willinform you. The trials are 
made by Mrs. Agnes Ibbetson, the botanist, 
and are likely to be of great consequence to 
farming and gardening in general. 





The Journal of the Upper Rhine contains 
the following notice:—A short time ago a 
snuff-box of amber, mounted with gold, 
underwent an eclipse ; the person who con- 
signed it to darkness is well known. The 
owner humbly begs that he will be pleased 


to restore it to day-light, by placing it on the 


spot from whence it was carried off; should 


he neglect to do so, he will incur the danger 


of sharing the fate of the snuff-box. . 


_Onyitaotocy.—The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine states, that a new species of wren has 
been discovered near Tunbridge Wells: it 
Most resembles the Sylvia Hippolais of Mon- 
tagu’s dictionary, but is dark brown above, 
and has thence been called the Sylaia Brun- 
nea. 


A coop Name.—A few daysago an adver- 
tisement appeared from a Spanish lady, in 
Paris, whose name was briefly signed, “ Ma- 
rie-des-Douleurs-Leopold -Christine - Aimée- 
Emmanuelle- Joachim -Joseph -Thérese - Pé- 
tronille- Antoine-Vincent-Bonaventure-Fran- 
¢oise,-Simphorese-Didier-Sebastien-Raphael 
-Barbe-Camille-Isidore-André-Captan-Bibli- 
anus de Toledo Salm-Salm !” 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


October 80—Thursday. . 
Thermometer from 30 to 56. 
Barometer from 29, 42 to 29, 65. 
Wind S. and S. W. 4.—Morning and noon 
cloudy, and raining hard ; afternoon clear; and 
evening cloudy, but no rain. 
Friday, 31—Thermometer from 42 to 53. 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 30, 04. 
Wind S. and W. 3.—Morning and noon 
cloudy, and raining; afternoon and evening 
clear.—Rain fallen ,225 of an inch. 
November 1—Saturday. 
Thermometer from 29 to 50. 
Barometer from 30, 40 to 30, 55. 
Wind S. W. 1.—Clear with a white frost in 
the morning.— Rain fallen ,15 of an inch. 
Sunday, 2—Thermometer from 27 to 55. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 36. 
Wind S. and S. E. 1.—Morning and noon 
clear, with a white frost ; afternoon and evening 
clondy. 
Monday, 3—Thermometer from 50 to 56. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 38. 
Wind. S. E. 4.—General cloud. 
Tuesday, 4— 





ermometer from 48 to 53. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 22. 
Wind S. E. 3.—A thick fog in the morning, 
which broke‘off about noon ; the afternoon, sun- 
shine and clouds. 

Wednesday, 5—Thermometer from 44 to 55. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 12. 


about noon, and made the afternoon beautifully 
mild and warm, with sunshine. 

The thick fog on Tuesday, and pafticularly 
yesterday, dispersed about noon, and the sun’s 
warmth made the afternoon more like an April 
than November day. 

All the trees but the elm and the undeciduous 
are now leafless. 

Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 

Longitude 3.51. W. 
JOHN ADAMS, 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, ‘in his Anti-gallican 
Monitor of last Sunday, says that the Letters 
from the Cape (reviewed in our last ee yg 
are the production of Colonel Pionkowski, an 








ance of the Buonapartean Committee in this 
country. We can scarcely believe it possible 
that such a committee is in existence. Indivi- 
duals ma: 
perverted as still to admire Buonaparte ; but 
that any number of Britons could be found act- 
ing together, under that impression, is not to 
be credited. With regard to Colonel Pion- 
kowski’s share of this transaction, we know 
nothing: the fact is very probable. 

Miss Smith, of Adwick Hall near Doncaster, 


beautiful coloured en 


fobservations on the principle of colouring. 








were manufactured in London, with the assist- 


be found with minds so dazzled or 


has announced a publication of “Studies of 
Flowers from Nature,” in ten monthly numbers. 
This, it is presumed, will be an elegant work 
for young ladies; as, besides the example of 
vings, it will contain 





Napoleon Peint par lui-méme ; ou Extraits du 
véritable Manuscrit de Napoleon Buonaparte.— 
Our readers will naturally be curions to hear 
some particulars respecting this forthcoming 
work : we are enabled to state, that the MS. 
was transmitted from Leghorn, with assurances 
that its perfect authenticity might be depended 
on, The editor, in his preface, says, “ A sin- 
gular circumstance placed these papers in my 
possession in June 1814. An American, who 
was travelling for his pleasure, came to visit me 
at Leghorn. His extreme curiosity to become 
acquainted with Buonaparte, inspired him with 
an earnest wish to go to the Island of Elba, and 
I procured him the means of doing so. He was 
a man of considerable knowledge, and very 
engaging manners, and seems to have pleased 
Napoleon much. He had several interviews 
with him, and was allowed to peruse his manu- 
script memoirs, from which he privately took 
extracts of the leading parts. His cenversations 
with Buonaparte were of a very singular patare, 
These he also noted down every day, as they 
occurred. On his return to Leghorn he com- 
municated to me his notes; I found.them so 
extremely interesting, that I entreated the per- 
mission to take a copy of them, with the view 
of their being published. After munch hesita- 
tion, he at length consented to my request. The 
singular manner in which the notes were taken, 
may perhaps throw a shade of doubt over the 
facts cited, whether they happened exactly as 
they are related, or whether there was not some 
connivance between Buonaparte and the Ame- 
rican. Be this asit may, I consider the mann. 
script as a curious historical document, and one 
of the most authentic relative to Buonaparte.” 

A Translation of Mr. Ellis’s Journal of the 
Embassy to China, is already publishing in Pa- 
ris, in two octavo volumes, 

The first volume of M. Jouy’s Hermite en 
Provence is in the press. His fertility in paint- 
ing the Manners of France seems inexhaustible, 


Wind S. E. 3.—A thick fog, which broke off] This is the fourteenth or fifteenth volume un- 


der the various titles. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


to S.H. will please to accept our warmest ac- 
knowledgment for his valued communications, our 
respect for which will be seen in the use we have 
made of them. Through his means we have been 
enabled greatly to enlarge and add to the interest 
of our Memoir of the late Mr. Erskine; and we 
notice this generally, as an invitation to those who 
may possess information on the bi of dis- 
tinguished characters which they think worthy of 
publishing, that their correspondence will ever be 





welcome to the nome Gazette. Biographies of 
Ibbotson, the artist ; Mrs. Lefanu ; and of others, 
are preparing. 


*,* The conclusion of the Congo Expedition, . 
which we look to finish in two numbers more, is 
unavoidably postponed ; together with many inte- 
resting articles intended for ication, including 
Original Corr lence of David Hume, conti- 
nuation of Burgoing’s suppressed Letters on Swe- 
den, Mr. Wilkins on the Topography of Athens, &c. 





Errata.—In our last, p. 273, col. 3, 1. 26, for 
contemptible read contemptuous, 

In the preceding number, in the Rev. Mr. 
Burrow’s Letter on the Topography of Athens, 

e 267, column 1, 

line 19, for attextion read inattention. 

line 20, for administration read estimation, 

line 29, for G. 1. Burrow read E. 1. Burrow. 








